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~Satur ad . . . 
Booklegging No More of the Moon On Writing a Town History 
lone pieg OOKS, books, books, we jabber endlessly of By Morris BisHop By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 
A books and writing while honest men are wor- Oh sing no more of the moon, poets, SHOULD like, in this paper, to celebrate a 
rtunity rying about their losses, wives and husbands i i i ich i 
he 3 ; : No more of the moon, variety of literary experience which is not so 
‘ely take§ are page apart, food and drink are still to be paid No more of Diana the sky-huntress common as it ought to be. My own discovery 
mae : a an eg eng the horizon, is rippling And her silver shoon. of it was entirely fortuitous, and never yet anywhere 
his full to the banks. OoKs, newspapers, magazines, have I heard its praises sung. Yet the writer who 
-ars tog style, sense, plot, words, type, criticism—so it goes We have measured her round and through the misses it misses one of the most delightful oppor- 
oat as we ruffle and strut like the water birds in the middle, iti : : , : 
erigg. B h ; We h shed h tunities of his profession. 
uickly bg 8ret ay niga bec sd prez their gabble be- pre ae ne eo Pcie li I refer to the writing of a town history. 
1 widely cause } r occurred to them to stop. Not necessarily, or preferably, the conventional 
inely di ee tae ne ee or pen a bor- ‘To he sysnes of gm. kind of town history: a compilation of family rec- 
ring Pow «1. onl “td f ny 77 one Soar Punctual satellite, she guides ords, with tables of genealogy. ‘That is a dry-as- 
2 is the only possible resource for the sincere man in Ships to the dock; dust method, interesting and valuable only to the 
: paps gets or = he av will inev- The Sea’s foreman, she teaches the tides people immediately concerned. To be sure, the 
ILI = rf . ‘0 ia ere one we ete of novel To punch the clock. compiler of such a book uses the same material as 
eS roken relics : =e oe the more adventurous scribe, and therefore he must 
from other men’s thinking, usually labeled wrongly, So sing no more of the midnight victims, know the same pleasures and surprises, make the 
and the mere answer to such a question as “What Black goats, black men, di : But hi hap eaty f 
$2.00)} is religion?” or “Is de peewee ater Whose blood pr PME pees same discoveries. But his stress is on matters o 
gi Nhe sbs9- song: Metal get: Aeas- sth Oy IS Se See detail rather than color or flavor, and his pen labors 
| twistef be annotated like a college text with footnotes for smile ; nities tata 4 Ganeiiaill dais drudgery So chat no anal 
$ work Arpanet an gotta be original. And smile again. draw a huge sigh of relief when at last.his work 
1 the a > ond par hs ke were res en, aaetre ait Have we not graphed her perturbations is ended. Whereas, the writer of an informal nar- 
allings,: he aoe “re reba ny iw ee re fee And mapped her face? rative makes a regretful conclusion, knowing that 
fii 7. idie pe cb — = Teen = Would you sacrifice to a trolley-car never again can he and his pen and inkwell hope 
ne te rams we gf odreageret ge Nae sd On the tracks of space? to have quite such a good time. The enjoyable way 
1 4. dor pera ; to write a town history is to concern one’s self with 
lof | legged, and the quality (unlike whiskey) might im- So sing no more of Selene, poets, the human desianies of one’s material. Why 
- prove with rarity. That faithless bride :; ar 
Gimsiatinn is Endynients dcesmns have so few of us realized how rich in humor and 
— 2s ss : tragedy, in wisdom and oddity, all such material in- 
On Latmos-side. ; . 
WEES Sy dae For while you stood moon-bright with wonder mee . ae we 
In fact the situation in literature resembles the The feet pa 8 To be sure, again, the conditions of writing a 
| now romantic days before prohibition. Then there , a town history must be just right, and perhaps few 
was more liquor produced than could be safely con- ee ; rere’ a dreams authors are lucky enough to compass them. The 
T sumed, Now there are more ideas in print than can M clog ng A Teg oge qe , town must be small. The author must have lived 
ted possibly be assimilated. As the tables of the old A childs | eee, ey ee ee in it long enough to have become steeped in its at- 
i felt cafés swarm with spilled beer, so our society is awash ’ ; eee mosphere. He must love it very much. 
entell with fluid ideas that have run in and out of count- Oh sing no more of the moon, poets, a ae 
; ited less minds like waters through a basin. If those No more invoke 
anil powerful associations of perfectibilists, who alone Pale, wild Cynthia leaping the hills Do many people love places? They miss a great 
seem able to cope with the interests and the dema- With her dragon yoke. deal if they don’t. For a place is, in a very real 
$24 . y piace y 
gogues would attack promiscuous reading, what a And sing no more of the moon, poets sense, a personality, older and wiser, more variously 
; _ we would soon have for literature! We would No more of the moon; experienced than any one of its inhabitants, partak- 
eep a book until every drop had been drunk. The But look again on the red world ing of the beauty and strength of the earth as well 
YN very mention of a desired volume would make the Under the noon. as the interest and poignancy of human life, in- 
4 face flush and the eyes grow naughty. And like the vested with timelessness as well as mutability, a 
‘T barkeep, the bookseller would go in for booklegging, $ODO-9-09 990009 LO9-HH9H00H00O00000040 sharer in God’s secrets and an interpreter of them. 





To love a place is to experience a mystic kind of 
transcendency held within definite limits and made 
sweetly available. ‘Thus loving, it will be under- 
stood, the lover desires nothing so much as com- 
munity of interest, and he jumps at the chance to 
promote the same. 

I certainly jumped when it was suggested to me 


and (the first time in history) get rich. 
For whatever the human race is going to do about 
w y alcohol, it cannot give up books, even if over- 
$3 indulgence has become a universal vice. It will 
break laws; it will steal them. The thirst for read- 
ing is unquenchable; it is more desperate than the 
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love for bought liquor, because humanity cannot McCord. : 
OF make its own, As long as men and women in the A Hi ord. that I write the history of Dorset. Why,—I would 
F really important affairs of life are inexpressive; as - istory of Fortune. By John begin that afternoon! (And I did, too, writing 
I NEB long as any car full of seemingly commonplace Carter. several paragraphs before I had collected any ma- 
People is fairly boiling with stories which by no con- Political Freethinking. By Manfred terial.) The abrupt completeness of my startled 
ceivable means, except literature, can be got at; as Gottfried. response was the initial joy of the happy enterprise. 





Dorset is a Vermont township of less than two 
thousand inhabitants. It lies in a green valley sur- 
rounded by gentle hills not untouched with grandeur. 
It is utterly beautiful, with an endless variety of 
moods that render each day of a long life in it a 
complete novelty. Those who live in it or frequent 
it know it to be the authentic center of the desirable 
universe. For myself, I have been its lover for 
thirty-odd years, and union with it has long seemed 
a supreme felicity. Strange that I had never under- 

stood what an identification the writing of its his- 
Publishers of TIME, . 


The Weekly News-Magazine tory would bring about. 
sbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbhbbbbbbbbbobobbrboooc0e Well, I understood at last, and, from the moment 


Franco-Prussian Annals. By Charles 
Downer Hazen. 


The Bowling Green. By Christopher 
Morley. 


Next Week, or Later 


Poem and Illustrations by Vachel 
Lindsay. 


long as a man does not understand his own wife, his 
own child, and least of all himself, there will have 
to be books to satisfy a curiosity that otherwise might 
tear apart civilization. It is possible that the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire was due to the inabil- 
ity of later Rome to make books that anyone not a 
friend of the authors could read. ‘The fifth century 
Romans grew to be dullards or busybodies (Gibbon 
bears this out) and could no longer support the ex- 
Pensive society of their ancestors. 

Books, un fortunately for the weary, must be read, 
Must be talked about, as long as it seems worth while 
talking at all about life. 
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of the revelation, I was given over completely to 
the most exhilarating literary adventure I had ever 
had, 

My methods were peculiar. In fact, I suppose, it 
can hardly be said that I had a definite method. 
Most historians approach their subjects warily, 
equipped with notebooks, card-catalogues, cross-in- 
dexes, and all kinds of paraphernalia for dealing with 
innumerable data. These data they collect and 
classify as completely as possible before they write a 
word. But I have already confessed that I wrote 
several paragraphs before I had made the acquaint- 
ance of a single fact, and I continued to write as 
fast as, if not faster, than I collected. My equipment 
consisted of a little old shabby address book fit for 
slipping into a pocket. 

My desire and purpose were definite, however, 
if my method was not. I looked on myself as the 
mouthpiece of a beloved community and set myself 
to produce a kind of town autobiography. To this 
end I began my researches by visiting all the old 
people in the township and all those whose parents 
had lived to a ripe old age. 

Never was there or could there have been a hap- 
pier occupation. The weather favored me. After 
a cold, gloomy summer a marvelous autumn drew a 
slow series of mild, sunny days over the hills and 


valleys. Autumn is precisely the best season for 
memory, anyway. Is not November the month of 
the dead? I found my fellow townsmen and 


women more responsive than they, perhaps, would 
have been at any other time of the year. 

But Vermonters are always addicted to ancestor 
lore, and the mere statement of my errand sufficed 
to put me at once on more intimate terms with the 
people I visited than.any amount of casual calling 
could have brought about. 

As I look back over the experience, certain special 
days stand out. There was the day I walked to 
East Dorset. A cold rain had fallen the night be- 
fore, and when the clouds lifted, the crests of the 


mountains were discovered glistening with the first 


snow. A triumphant day, shouting with beauty. 
The sky was a radiant blue, thrilled through with 
sunlight, and the hills against it sparkled and 
gleamed. The air was intoxicating. Oh, glory of 
creation! I lost no time about setting my house in 
order and leaving it for the day. 
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Up over the shoulder of Green Peak I went, 
climbing slowly that I might turn often to look at 
the widening landscape and also that I might miss 
no old cellar hole beside the way, no hint of an old 
footpath. As fully as I could, I sloughed off the 
things of the present and tried to look at the valley 
as the early settlers had looked at it. They would 
have been very busy on such a day as this, garnering 
stores for the winter, filling these very cellar holes 
with food and drink. I heard the voices of men in 
the fields, of women calling from the worn 
thresholds; I saw ox carts toiling upward with loads 
of grain from the mill. The deserted road was 
alive as I had never found it before. 

Arrived in East Dorset, I incurred a certain 
puzzled suspicion by making an odd request to be 
shown the way to the house of the oldest person in 
town. But the first words of my explanation swept 
all misgivings aside. “Come right in. Land sakes! 
I don’t know as I can help you much, but I’m 
eighty-seven and my father was ninety-three when 
he died.” In five minutes an eager little old lady 
and I were deep in intimate converse. She hobbled 
up to her attic to get out some family portraits, she 
ransacked an old trunk for letters and books. She 
told me everything she could remember and only 
regretted her inability to recollect the anecdotes of 
her childhood. When I reluctantly left her, she 
passed me on to her neighbor with explicit advice: 
“You ask him about the potteries. He ain’t so old as 
I, but his grandfather was older than mine.” 
Through all that autumn day I went, step by step, 
deeper and deeper into the life of the township that 
mothered my hosts and me. Between calls, I sat on 
the ground and scribbled furiously in my address 
book. 

On another unforgettable day I set out early in 
the afternoon to climb to the top of Danby Mountain 
pass. It took me longer to get to the foot of the 


mounain than I had planned, and when I began 
climbing I found the road unexpectedly muddy. 
December was hard upon us, the sun set incredibly 
early, and I realized that I must hurry if I did not 
want to negotiate the puddles in darkness on my 
Up and up I went, my boots heavy with 


return, 


mud, my breath coming short. I was soon very 
tired. And the people I met did not encourage me. 
“How far is it to the Baldwin farm?” “Oh, about 
two miles.” Well, I guessed I could make it; I 
plodded on for half an hour, then again asked of a 
descending wagon, “How far to the Baldwin 
farm?” “About two miles.” This happened four 
separate times, with at least fifteen minutes between, 
and I was beginning to despair when at last I met 
an optimist who answered, “A mile and a half.” 
I heartened myself by reflecting that some measure 
of hardship was essential to one who would share the 
experience of early settlers, that I ought to welcome 
the chance of finding myself benighted on a moun- 
tain road with nothing more formidable than mud 
puddles to embarrass my progress. How much more 
tired than I my great-great-grandmother must have 
been when she mounted this road in the dusk and 
listened fearfully for the panther’s scream! 

The sun was down when I reached the high farm, 
and Mr. Baldwin was in his pig-pen, giving his pigs 
their supper. Just where he was I interviewed him, 
and just where he was he gave me one of the most 
interesting, significant bits of reminiscence I had yet 
received. Only the pigs were not sympathetic. 
They surged and squealed about us in the twilight, 
expressing an unqualified impatience with everything 
that did not concern the immediate present. I for- 
got the puddles as I descended the hill (and the con- 
sequences were quite as damaging as might have been 
expected), so awed was I by the mountain dusk 
which gathered around me, silent, solemn, instinct 
with the Spirit which lothes itself in hills and 
woods, houses and people. I was not I any more, 
I was lost in the life of my valley. When I came 
out on the lower road I had to make an effort to 
recover an articulate individuality. 
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This sense of personal loss, of expansion in a 
community consciousness, was perhaps the most 
valuable element in my experience. Everyone spoke 
through me: the mountains, recounting their tre- 
mendous geologic changes; the Indians, the early 
settlers, the fathers of the church and state, the 
farmers, marble cutters, dairymen, the sages, and 
fools. Especially the latter. 2 was sometimes put 
to it to find anything interesting to say about the 
“first citizens.” House after house I would enter 
with the request, “Tell me something about Colonel 
Newton. I know he was Town Representative and 
State Senator, but what kind of man was he?” And 
again and again I would be vaguely assured, “Oh, hes 
was a good man.” Whereas, concerning the vaga- 
bonds and the half-wits, information would flow 
full and free and colorful. So that I mused much 
over the ultimate relative values of wisdom and folly. 


From the beginning I set myself to gather as 
much discreditable material as possible. Biographies 
—-particularly autobiographies—are apt to be so rosy- 
hued. But here I had my difficulties. Try as I 
might, I could not persuade my fellow townsmen 
that the foibles of their ancestors were really more 
interesting than their solid virtues, and that I must 
allow them some faults in order to make them seem 
real. “But,” I argued, “I can’t write a book about 
a villageful of paragons. If I don’t learn anything 
to the discredit of your forebears, I shall have to 
invent something.” No use. It was only here and 
there, indirectly, that I could pick up bits of dis- 
paragement about somebody else’s grandfather, and 
even those bits were apt to be filched from me by a 
later retraction. If it had not been for some 
highly candid old letters and an old diary unintended 
for publication, I should indeed have had to fall back 
on invention. And I should have done it shamelessly, 
even conscientiously, knowing that ultimate truth 
demanded the pious act of me. 

But those letters! Never shall I forget the sensa- 
tion of amused and delighted relief that swept over 
me as I sat turning the pages beside the evening 
lamp. “Do you remember So-and-So? He was a 
mean old cuss.” “Farther along the road lived 
What’s-his-name, who used to drink too much and 
beat his wife.” What! So-and-So, the deacon, the 
model of all virtue? What’s-his-name, the wise 
and prudent citizen? Oh, then they were real peo- 
ple, real human flesh and blood. In a trice they 
stood before me, living, breathing, moving, as their 
grandchildren’s praises had never availed to make 
them stand. The actual revelations of the old let- 
ters I forebore to pass on, but my knowledge of 
them made it possible for me to write sympatheti- 
cally about the people whose shortcomings they dis- 
closed. 


Life: that was what I was after. I cared not $0 
much where our ancestors were born and died, nor 
‘ whose children and parents they were, as what kind 
of people their neighbors found them, what they dig 
and said. To make them come alive again among 
us was my great concern. Their recovered presences 
changed and enriched the whole valley for me, ] 
met them on every road and bypath and could hot 
pass the cemetery without stopping to salute one and 
another: “Are you there, Uncle Isaac? Oh, is that 
you, Uncle Ben?” 

Surprise was the keynote of my enterprise, and to 
that fact, I suppose, I owed the unflagging zegy 
which prevailed through the whole course of it. The 
daily mail brought me undreamed-of communica 
tions from the most unexpected sources; the most 
unpromising visits I made were frequently the mog 
fruitful. Orderly minded people, with their ip. 
formation all ready for me, carefully arranged and 
condensed, were those I turned to at first. And, of 
course, they instructed me, plying me with dates and 
facts which I then and there inscribed in my ad. 
dress book. But I presently found that I was apt 
to come away from these visits crammed with 
statistics but still unsatisfied. Whereas, the gar- 
rulous people, those against whom I was warned 
(“She'll talk the head off you”) were fountains 
from which I drank life-giving streams. To be 
sure, I had to repeat my visits to them, for the taking 
of notes in their presence was impossible and the 
chaos of the impressions I derived from them was 
bewildering. But chaos is the stuff of creation, 
Out of the welter of reminiscence, tradition, and 
speculation in which the garrulous people involved 
themselves and me, a living world eventually 
emerged, much more persuasive and interesting than 
the precise reconstructions of the orderly folk. 

It must not be thought that I wrote my whole 
history without consulting libraries. Spontaneity 
did not carry me quite so far as that. And yet it 
was also spontaneous, the unprecedented avidity with 
which I fell upon the musty old chronicles which 
presently began to accumulate in our house. I mar- 
veled at their authors that they could have been con- 
tent to make so little of their material, but the ma- 
terial itself was treasure trove. Until it began to 
confuse and weary me with repetition and dis 
crepancy, and then I deliberately made an end of 
it. No orthodox historian would have done this, I 
understood. Abject disqualification was implied by 
the letter I wrote to one of my sources of informa- 
tion: “Thank you, I think I now have all the ma- 
terial I can use.” As if a real historian could ever 
possibly have too much material! But I held to my 
refusal and I think I was right. Fatigue and con- 
fusion were to be avoided at all costs, for they would 
have made it impossible for me to deal effectively 
with any and all material. Moreover, why should 
not the principle of elimination hold good in the 
writing of histories as in the writing of novels or 
the painting of pictures? He who says everything 
there is to be said generally bores his listeners. 

Boredom certainly had no place in the fashion- 
ing of the history of Dorset. From beginning to end 
it was a keen delight. And now that it is finished, 
I cannot too earnestly advise every author to secure 
the experience. If need be, let him select a town 
and live in it until he is qualified to write its his- 
tory. But let him select carefully, for, once having 
written, he will find himself such an intimate, in- 
tegral part of his subject, so rooted and grounded in 
it, that he can never live anywhere else. Bone of 
his bone, flesh of his flesh will these people be. 


ee 


The international character of the fame of Edgat 
Allan Poe was effectively shown in the annual mem- 
orial ceremony in his honor held at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, January, 19. Edwin 
Markham read his newly revised poem “Our Isra- 
fel” terming Poe the “supreme master of beauty, 
love and death.” Addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Vladimir Greaves, speaking in behalf of Russia; 
Mrs. Rosano Munoz de Monison, for Spain; 
Phillippe Uerrier, for France. Other tributes t 
his memory were delivered by Professor John 
Erskine of Columbia University, Dr. G. De La 
Jarrie, president of the French Institute, Marriano 
Vidal Tolosano of the Spanish Consulate, and Dr. 
Thomas O. Mabbott and John Drew for the Ac 
tor’s Equity Society. This wide recognition 
Poe’s fame has been a great factor in stimulating 
the high prices which his first editions, auto 
letters and manuscripts have brought in the last 
two or three decades. 
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A History of Fortune 


DRAG. By Wiri1am Duptey PELLEy. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. 1925. $2. 

Reviewed by JoHN CARTER 

OT since Samuel Butler wrote “The Way 

of All Flesh” has so fierce an indictment 

of marriage appeared in the English lan- 
guage; “Drag” is a fine piece of literature, marred 
by occasional spells of uneven writing and lapses 
into rather broad farce, which will focus atten- 
tion on the fact that in New England lies the deep- 
est springs to feed the waters of American fiction. 
This book escapes by a narrow but precious margin 
the narrowness of satirizing institutions, by the 
truer method of attacking these institutions as glori- 
fied into such stereotyped concepts as The Home 
and Woman. 

The story is built up around the familiar trag- 
edy of the man who marries the wrong girl. In 
the hero’s own words, Dave Haskell’s wife is “‘a 
selfish, indolent, disloyal bundle of aches and wor- 
ries who intrigued a green country boy into matri- 
mony simply to provide a home for your mother 
... You didn’t want a husband. You wanted a 
habit. You didn’t want a man. You wanted a 
mint.” Piquancy is given this first postulate of 
tragedy by superimposing the less widely advertised 
but no less poignant predicament of most Ameri- 
can husbands in being required to support a group 
of sponging and incompetent relatives: all strivings 
for success are hampered by a fancied moral duty 
to feed these human leeches. “Fifteen men on a 
dead man’s chest” may be a good drinking song, 
but fifteen women on a live man’s back is a more 
common and more heart-breaking predicament. 

The fault, as Mr. Pelley sees it, lies primarily 
with man’s woman-fostered notion that chivalry de- 
mands a double standard of common morality; that 
is to say—entirely apart from sex—that woman 
must be coddled in her idiotic notions of what she 
is entitled to expect of her menfolk. His second 
point, rather more strongly stressed, is woman’s 
indecent willingness to take advantage of these 
chivalrous notions for the sake of momentary ad- 
vantage or personal ascendancy, even to the detri- 
ment of her husband’s manhood and her own happi- 
ness. “Drag” is a satire on women, however, only 
insofar as it attacks institutionalized Woman; for 
women themselves the author shows a discriminat- 
ing fairness and respect; to him they are human 
beings and must be compelled to take their chance, 
sink or swim, at the side of their husbands or in 
their jobs, in what is still a very human world. 

The hero gets all the reader’s sympathy from first 
to last, although he deserves pity and some con- 
tempt. Dave Haskell was a born writer, but the 
lines of his career, from the moment he entered 
the office of the Paris (Vt.) Daily Telegraph to 
the moment when he abandoned a successful play to 
enlist in the Army as a sure refuge from his vora- 
cious relatives, are trampled on and obliterated by 
a family which hunts and haunts him, battening 
on his success and blaming him for the failures 
which it causes. This phase of the novel is over- 
written to the point of burlesque, but the main 
outlines of Dave’s emotional progress are etched 
with a skilled and patient hand, and there is noth- 
ing of the cartoon in his struggle with his 
wife, his not altogether creditable treatment of 
Lillian, or his affinity with Carrie. The burlesque 
may well be deliberately introduced to convey to 
the demi-morons a very fine plea for virility and 
common-sense in a man’s fundamental relations to 
life; and if such is the effect no one will grudge 
the author the fact that the story, as written, is ad- 
mirably, probably designedly, adapted for the films. 

For the fundamental merit of “Drag” lies in its 
humor, using that word in its proper sense. Gen- 
erous, amusing, wise, it is based on a very shrewd 
appreciation of the foibles and qualities of human 
Mature. Again, its setting is in rural Vermont, 
which gives a cross-section of that amazingly tena- 
cious civilization which has moulded America and 
which is the only well-rounded homogeneous state 
of society that this nation has ever produced. The 
Writer’s feet are therefore on solid ground. He 
writes of people whom he knows intimately, mov- 
ing in an environment with which he is thoroughly 
familiar, faced with conditions which are common 
to this country, and actuated by motives which 
are common to mankind. In spite of a tendency 
to drift into rough-house comedy, he adroitly avoids 
both pathos and hackneyed expressions. “Drag” 


Wa book which will amuse the man in the street; 
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unlike many such books, it will excite the interest 
of the man in the study for its bold and unsenti- 
mental exposure of the central tragedy of a woman- 
ridden age—the hamstringing of virility by femin- 
inity and the consequent discredit of those instincts 
of decency and fair play which hitherto have oper- 
ated to make life tolerable for the mass and a high 
adventure for the daring few. 


A Unique Book 


VAL SINESTRA. By Martua Morton. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. $2. 
Reviewed by Leonarp L. HEss. 


Cov i is perhaps the first quality that strikes 





New 


one in this book. Nor does the color lie 

here and there, with the lamentable effect 
of purple splashes, but it pervades all the pages with 
a sort of luminous glow; it forms a rich background 
and it urges on the magnificent emotions and pas- 
sions which make “Val Sinestra” a rarity among the 
welter of modern novels. 

Here is a novelist, Martha Morton, who has not, 
maybe, sat down to learn the job of technique, who 
has not worked by rule and line, who has not’ suc- 
cumbed to the furor for documentation, who does 
not always trouble to write perfectly, who some- 
times writes badly, who has not chosen an insignifi- 
cant theme and then written about it meticulously, 
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Frontispiece to “A Dream of John Ball.” By William 


Morris. 
From “The Kelmscott Press and William Morris,” by H. 
Halliday Sparling (Macmillan). 


who has not used the scalpel on the brains of her 
characters so that one smells the iodoform. Here is 
a novelist who found a great theme and let herself 
be swept away by it, without too much rationalizing, 
often with blunders, but sometimes into very deep 
waters indeed. She has given herself up to her 
theme. Therefore is the reader swept with her, so 
that the book is grudgingly laid down. 

I do not know anything about Martha Morton, 
but I venture to say that she expends little of her 
time in futile discussions of what art is or is not, 
and that she is no academician. At a guess I should 
say that she gives herself up to wandering among 
the beautiful and grand things of life, the things 
of a splendid permanence. The technicians will find 
much in “Val Sinestra” to condemn. The artisans 
will agree that they could have done the job better. 
But all these would have to live many lifetimes be- 
fore achieving a glimmer of the flair, the gusto, the 
beautifully heedless rush of this unique book. It is 
a book for people who feel rather than for people 
who merely think. Too much writing, these days, 
is hand-made. 

There is one mood, one harmony that runs 
through the novel. This is a minor and sad mood, 
of utter futility. The people appear like dim cav- 
erns, lighted by some mysterious lamp. And that, 
it may be, is not an untrue picture of the human 
soul. The author knows her psychoanalysis with 
the best of them, and perhaps all the better for the 
knowledge being instinctive. And she knows the 
general movements of the times. She has suggested 
subtly the changes that took place in New York 


City within the last decade, just as she has suggested 
subtly the changes in the people. She has drawn 
with large strokes. 

It is a short novel, and therefore it is surprising 
how complex the material of it is. The love tri- 
angle made of Floyd Garrison, his wife, Julie, his 
friend, Martin Steele, is but the foreground. Be- 
hind the personal struggles of these three tortured 
people looms the immense battle of conflicting hered- 
ities, conflicting religions. Julie was a Gonzola—a 
family of Spanish Jews converted to Catholicism. 
The sombre figure of her grandfather, Joseph Abra- 
vanel, sums up the Jewish orthodoxy that remains in 
Julie’s blood. Father Cabello is the heroic figure 
of the Church, struggling to retain Julie, and in 
time struggling to retain Julie’s son. These two 
men, firm personal friends, both die, defeated. For 
Julie marries a gentile, and thus frustrates Abra- 
vanel; and her son, Joseph, decides that the feud 
of religion should be laid, that he is an artist beyond 
the reach of creeds. ‘The turbulent spirits of Gar- 
rison and his wife, she having always loved Martin 
Steele, are quieted at the last in the calmer regions 
of oncoming age, and the fiery spirit of Martin finds 
peace in the home of his ancestry, the Val Sinestra, 
in Switzerland. 

The book closes on a chord of incomplete com- 
pleteness, like the minor tones that end even the 
major mood compositions of the old masters of mu- 
sic—the chord that is a fulfilment, leaving yet some- 
thing to be fulfilled. 


Jazz Ruins the Nation 


THE VIRGIN FLAME. By Ernest Pascan, 
New York: Brentano’s. 1925. 
Reviewed by SAMUEL ORNITZ 


Author of “Haunch, Paunch, and Jowl” 
ERE is a stinging, stirring arraignment of 
H Dollarland with its cheap ragtime reason- 
ing, sophisticated schweinerie, jazz morals, 
and syncopated justice. The author berates, de- 
nounces, and flays with every cudgeling phrase he 
is able to bring to bear, and barely stops to draw 

breath throughout the three hundred odd pages. 

It is indeed refreshing to find our America con- 
demned, for once, by straight, solemn evidence. 
There are no cynical wisecracks, nor Smart Aleck 
sportiveness over a hopeless bunch of American 
boobs. At any rate, Pascal is sincere, although often 
trivial and taut in his anxiety to be conscientious. 
After a while, judgment too becomes entangled 
with compromise. So, he doesn’t stop to weigh 
values, or reflect, but strikes out with blind zealous- 
ness, sometimes with vicious thrusts or glorious 
avowals, in the manner of a robust crusader. He 
is so busy administering whacks that he has no time 
to stop for style. In general, the book suffers from 
hasty, heated composition. 

You may recall how the late Bert Williams in 
the rdle of a doleful clergyman groaned lament- 
fully, “Syncopation rules the nation.” His bathos 
was lovely, even as his unwilling clerical legs be- 
gan to yield to the hellish rhythm. But Pascal’s 
wrathful voice rises above the lustful din of jazz. 
He calls America to account as she teeters on the 
brink of perdition. In his way, the author has made 
of his chief character a dour American Jean Christ- 
ophe and a righteously unflinching New York 
Goose Man. 

Michael Cardovan comes under the influence of 
a musical idealist who implants in his soul a hatred 
for compromise, and annoints him High Priest of 
the Music Temple. He supports himself by teach- 
ing slum children in a music settlement. But 
Angie, his dark-haired sweetheart can’t wait. She 
loves him but marries a business man to get hand- 
some clothes and a Riverside Drive apartment. An- 
gie does not understand why Cardovan refuses the 
profits of ragtime. Nor do his Greenwich Village 
friends, who advise him America is hopelessly un- 
artistic. 

His first opera is rejected. It is “unlyrical and 
unconventional.” Its rejection calls forth finely 
furious fulminations against America’s indifference 
to her creative geniuses. His friend Bardenbury, an 
Englishman, who describes himself as a “literary 
prostitute,” counsels Cardovan to amuse the herd. 
There is money in sinful surrender to jazz. Best 
of all it enables you to escape the herd. Money 
bags build a barricade against the mob. But Michael 
remains true to his Temple. 

When Michael kills the lover of his “flower- 
like” wife, Olivia, a jazz defense and justification 
are arranged for him. The “literary prostitute” 
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collaborates with a lawyer and a cloying sob-story 
is manufactured to entertain the ragtime intelligence 
of the jury. Cardovan is pictured as the protector 
of the sanctity of the American fireside. It was 
not murder but noble frenzy. Dementia Amer- 
icana of the Thaw case, rewritten. But here the 
author succeeds merely in writing a travesty of the 
criminal trial of two decades ago. Cardovan is 
acquitted and returns more lovingly to his Olivia, 
but she conspires with a jazz composer to steal his 
two best arias and pervert them into popular jazz 
tunes. She needs money to pay for clothes. He 
is more pained by the descration of his conception 
than the treachery of his wife. 

One thing is certain. Cardovan never had a 
sense of the comic, and he was blind to.the colors, 
and deaf to the tempo of his own time. Perhaps his 
interpreter did not understand him. Anyway, 
jazz continues to corrupt Cardovan’s America, with 
solemn jazz rites in erstwhile othodox Temples of 
Music. And even visiting European conductors and 
composers see glamour, color, and strange promise 
in this monstrosity of jazz—and welcome it as 
America’s contribution to music. 





The Inimitable Spectator 


THE ILLITERATE DIGEST. By Witt Roc- 
ers. New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 1924. 
Reviewed by Daviy McCorp. 


OONER or later most of us go the way of the 
printed page. For Will Rogers it might just 
as well have been sooner, and probably would 

have been had not the exigencies of his post as first 
lariat of the Follies, the lure of the wicked screen, 
and a summer with the Democrats in New York 
filled his hours. It might just as well have been 
sooner because Will Rogers’s wit is the kind that 
blossoms under all administrations. It is as good 
today as it was yesterday, and will probably be no 
better tomorrow. He is not aiming at any more of 
a literary style than the unconscious flux of his rope 
talk. He imitates nothing. He is not perfecting 
bad grammar or making a god of the exquisite sole- 
cism. He has no quarrel with ancients or moderns. 
Because he has said much of it before in unpre- 
meditated fashion, his book is a harvest of honest, 
homely speech. It is Will Rogers. 

“Nothing is no good,” he says. So few of our 
humorists realize that. But almost anything is very 
good for Mr. Rogers’s purpose. He can shake down 
the potential laughter in a farrago of subjects from 
chewing gum and corsets to the Prince of Wales. 
Like Mark Twain (but a little differently) he walks 
with kings and princes and presidents and Henry 
Ford and Fred Stone. He is at home with the world 
and its denizens. Somebody once gave him a license 
of free speech (or perhaps he took it without ask- 
ing); but, at any rate, in the past few years he has 
probably turned over more heavy stones and thrown 
hot sunlight upon the poor human grubs underneath 
than any man in the United States. Will Rogers is 
a philosopher and crusader in the tradition of Walt 
Whitman. He passes generally for a humorist, but 
that is not the whole of him. Humor is his calyx, 
not the flower. 


Did anyone ever call Mr. Rogers a poseur? Im- 
possible. He fearlessly and continually strives to 
be himself. He continually succeeds. “Defending 
My Soup Position” steams with honesty. His lan- 
guage, however crude or native, as one may like to 
call it, dresses the idea to advantage. Politics, bath- 
ing suits (one-piece), critics, white breeches, the in- 
come tax, California, W. J. Bryan, and the Court of 
St. James take new life when he talks about them. 
We will laugh at what he says, and remember whole 
segments of it no more because it is funny than 
because, ten to one, it is beautifully true. At least 
two chapters transcend all banter. One is a tribute 
to Mr. Wilson, the other an estimate entitled “What 
We Need Is More Fred Stones.” 

It has been said of Max Beerbohm, even that in- 
comparable stylist, that many of his essays are decid- 
uous matter, and will pass as the figures of his times 
fade from recollection. In all ways how much more 
is this good natured humanism of the author of the 
“Tiliterate Digest” inseparably linked with temporal 
names and temporal interests. Will Rogers is for 
his generation and his day. He is a rare interpreter 


of the events of the moment. He is a kind of 
cowboy Spectator, assimilating the worst of our 
foibles, or perhaps the best, and making us believe 
that they may not be so portentous after all. 





Political Freethinking 


A YEAR OF PROPHESYING. By H. G. 
Weis. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925. $2. 

Reviewed by Manrrep GoTrTFRIED. 


OME books, and this is one of them, make a 
poor first impression. “A Year of Prophesy- 
ing” is a collection of fifty-five brief articles 

on men and events written weekly during the course 
of about a year from the fall of 1923 to the corre- 
sponding season of 1924, or by political reckoning 
from shortly before until almost the close of the 
Labor Government’s tenure of office in England. 
Such a collection is rarely inviting, and the poor 
first impression of the present volume is aggravated 
because some of the earlier essays are rather trivial 
or, as Mr. Wells himself puts it in his closing re- 
marks, “just bad.” Moreover, this type of book 
tempts one to peruse it in snatches, whereas if one 
is to appreciate the book one must get its general 
rather than its piecemeal effect. 

For it has a unity—the unity which is Mr. Wells’s 
social philosophy. This theme, this type of thought, 
has been the preoccupation of his later career. In 
the present work he discusses the League of Nations, 
the national policies of Great Britain and France, 
and more casually, of the United States, the future 
organization of Germany and Russia, international 
finance, Pan-Latinism, “‘Pan-Englishism,” civil and 
military zronautics, armaments and disarmaments, 
tariffs, communism, socialism, education, dictator- 
ships and democracy, nationalism, sex, birth control 
and population control, electoral reform, party gov- 
ernment. Except for one digression, which is a 
gracious tribute to Anatole France, he adheres to one 
theme through all these diverse topics, and that theme 
is the development of a rational social organization. 
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This practice of constantly referring particular 
instances to general principles places these articles, 
although the conjunction may seem grotesque, in a 
certain community with the remarks of Doctor 
Johnson and the columnizing of Arthur Brisbane. 
To be sure, Mr. Wells has not the dogmatism of 
assertion which gave pungency to the lexicographer, 
and he is a great deal more reasonable and intellec- 
tually agile. To be sure, he cannot pigeonhole 
things in such simple categories as Mr. Brisbane, and 
he is a great deal less uneducated. 

His theme of a rational social organization con- 

jures up for him a Utopia—he calls it that—which 
is not greatly different from the present world ex- 
cept that people are less ignorant and more intel- 
ligent. “I live,” he explains, “very much in a 
dream of a saner world.” He believes that the pres- 
ent League of Nations is a start in the wrong direc- 
tion, and looks forward to a “League of Mankind 
against Nations.” 
I am for world control of production and of trade and 
transport, for a world coinage, and the confederation of 
Mankind. I am for the super-State, and not for any 
League. Cosmopolis is my city, and I shall die cut off 
from it. ... The world is a patchwork of various sized 
internment camps called Independent Sovereign States, and 
we are each caught in our bit of patchwork and cannot find 
a way of escape. 

Naturally with this ideal, and with his demand 
for reasonable procedure, Mr. Wells finds plenty to 
criticize in the conduct of his contemporaries. He 
likes to abuse them and knows that he does it well 
and goodnaturedly. Winston Churchill, Herbert 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Hilaire Belloc, each re- 
ceives a share of rating. He makes fun of them 
directly and by his friendliness with their “bogeys.” 
Communism is to Mr. Wells an intellectual stimu- 
lant. “I have a real affection for Communists,” he 
avers, “‘and a temperate admiration.” Socialism he 
regards as in large measure already at hand. 

In America these ideas of Mr. Wells are not likely 
to find a welcome, principally because they are too 
new here. He advocates Proportional Representa- 
tion as the only “approach ‘to political sanity” in 
democratic elections; yet in this country not one- 
tenth of the so-called educated class know Propor- 
tional Representation by name and not one hun- 
dredth know it to think about. He speaks of state 














dissemination of contraceptive knowledge; here con. 
traception is not considered except as a matter of 
individual or at most-class morality. He refers to 
population pressure; but this country has not yet 
awakened to the idea that such pressure can exist, | 
He looks upon free trade and tariffs as economic 
devices; whereas here they are tenets handed dow, 
inviolate from generation to generation, much like 
moral precepts or religious persuasions. Mr. Wells 
goes right ahead, however, planning his “reasonable 
Utopia” without waiting for America—or England 
for that matter—to catch its mental breath. 
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The weakness of his plans is that they rest on a 
gratuitous assumption as to the nature of the driving 
force of human progress. Progress he sees; evidence 
of it was preéminently thrust upon him when he 
wrote his memorable “Outline.” Something had 
urged the little unicellular bit of life onward and 
upward to man, and from mere man through bar- 
barism to civilization. But in drawing plans for 
his Utopia he is actuated mainly by what he deems 
desirable and reasonably attainable. Yet the limita. 
tions of any Utopia to which man can aspire depend 
on the nature and direction of the driving force 
which has moved man upward. It is quite futile to 
plan a Utopia in some other direction than that 
toward which this force aims. The matter of the 
direction of the driving force is all important, 
There is no probability that the force itself can ever 
be altered. It has obviously made man all that he 
is, and doubtless it is immutable, but even if it were 
not, the man who undertook to change it would be 
very brave indeed; for there could be no pretending 
what would come about. The practical object of 
Utopias is rather to anticipate the workings of this 
force. When man fails in this anticipation, nature 
corrects him, painfully. Mr. Wells bothers little 
about the direction of this force. He has a general 
idea and that is enough for him; on the basis of it he 
is willing to try to save the world its spankings for 
stupidity. 

In this connection he has an amazing faith— 
amazing in one generally so skeptical—in the ad- 
vantages which the material improvements of sci- 
ence may bring to man. It is faith akin to that 
displayed by the Victorians. ‘The idol of his faith 
is zronautics; he sees in the conquest of the air a 
new lifting of man’s burdens; he even grows petu- 
lant with the political organization of Europe be- 
cause it interferes with the pleasure of unrestricted 
riding in zroplanes—a form of travel to which he 
is very partial. 
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“A Year of Prophesying” is really an epitome of a 
political free thinker. It is a strong dram of intel- 
lectual stimulant. Ever and again Mr. Wells pro- 
duces a sentence at once titillating and full of in- 
sight, as when he says of Mr. Lloyd George that 
“the has with, him the affectionate distrust of a mul- 
titude of his countrymen”—that “the most funda- 
mental fact about youth is its disrespect for its elders 
and the past,” or that “the people of the United 
States, for a time the spoilt children of the human 
race, are so fortunate in their isolation and their vast 
unity that the efficiency of their government is 4 
matter of no immediate concert to them.” Such 
things may be said, and said to a purpose—and with 
a penalty. 

When you censure the Age 

Be cautious and sage. 
Mr. Wells is not cautious. If he were a little more 
cautious the Age might be less inclined to ruffle up 
its back and turn away when he is talking at his best. 
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Franco-Prussian Annals 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1870. 


New Documents from the German Archives. 
By Rosert Howarp Lorp. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1924. 


Reviewed by CHaRLEs Downer Hazen, 
Columbia University. 


book carefully defines his purpose and then 

proceeds throughout to adhere to his defi- 
nition. He is not attempting a complete and defini- 
tive history of the origins, of the Franco-German 
War, as that would necessarily be a work of many 
years and particularly as much of the essential ma- 
terial, German, French, and other, has not yet been 
given to the public. He is not even attempting 
a comprehensive study of the Hohenzollern Can- 
didacy, since the German papers relating to the 
early history of that epochal intrigue—‘papers 
which,” he says, “must excite the liveliest curiosity 
of all who have delved into that tantalizing histor- 
ical mystery”—are not yet open to investigators. 
But he is attempting a history of the brief and 
crowded period that began when the Candidacy be- 
came known in Paris, July 4, and that ended on 
July 15 when this “Spanish bomb” had done its 
work and when war was virtually declared by the 
French parliament. It is a history of twelve days, 
for the War of 1870, like that of 1914, was 
whipped up and set a’going in that brief span of 
time. In the light of these two illustrious exam- 
ples a widely prevalent impression that diplomacy 
is a dilatory and dawdling art would seem to need 
revision. Under willing and competent hands it 
can develop all the speed that is really desirable. 

In the accomplishment of his purpose Professor 
Lord has had at his disposal new historical mater- 
isl of the first importance, thanks to the German 
Revolution of 1918 and the subsequent liberal open- 
ing of the archives of the German Foreign Office. 
“In the past year,” he says, 

I have had the privilege of using and of transcribing in 
full the seven volumes of documents which contain the Ger- 
man official record of the diplomatic crisis leading up to 
the outbreak of the War of 1870. As these documents have 
hitherto not been printed (with very few exceptions), and 
have been seen by only a few investigators, it has seemed 
worth while to publish them, as a contribution to the history 
of a period so pregnant with fatal consequences. 

Considerably more than half of the volume 
is devoted to these documents which are published 
as found, and which are invaluable for the student. 
The rest consists of a history of the crisis from day 
to day, from hour to hour, almost from minute to 
minute. It is difficult to see how the work could be 
better done. 

Professor Lord is a past master in the analyzing 
and appraising of diplomatic documents and in their 
utilization in the construction of a solid, severely 
tested, well-buttressed historical narrative. He has 
no thesis to maintain but he has a tale to tell, which 
is his distillation of his reading of the sources. He 
is as impartial as a man can be. This does not mean 
that he distributes light and shade, praise and blame, 
more or less evenly upon all the parties to the con- 
flict, which appears to be the definition of impar- 
tiality held by some historical writers. He is posi- 
tive and emphatic where the evidence imposes em- 
phasis. He is reserved or tentative where the docu- 
ments render such an attitude the only safe one. Such 
phrases as “I am inclined to think,” “I think it high- 
ly probable,” “We have no evidence,” “Neither 
could lay claim to a faultless veracity,” and many 
others which occur throughout the narrative, in- 
spire with confidence the reader, who moreover is 
told at every step just what the evidence is and 
Is given every facility to test the validity of the de- 
duction in question. Mr. Lord’s critical power is 
constantly alert, he preserves his sense of proportion 
throughout, never losing sight of the subject as a 
whole in the midst of the numerous details, and he 
has a talent for penetrating through the masks of 
the actors to the actors themselves, for reading be- 
tween the lines, when that particular process’ is 
called for. 

He has, in short, written the most authoritative 
account of one of the great crises of modern his- 
tory, chiefly from the standpoint of Prussian policy, 
now lighted up by the new material. It is impossible 
to summarize the story, but it can be stated that it 
is intensely interesting and is here told with a pre- 
Cision of phrase and a critical acumen that make 
the book a model of its kind. Students or writers 
of diplomatic history must inevitably admire its 
workmanship. 


P ROFESSOR LORD at the beginning of his 
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Jamie Comes to Hy Brasil 


REAT things happen: sometimes in a burst 
(5 of instantaneous completion; oftenertimes 
by slow indignations, through every grade 
of postponement, doubtful addition, and nail-paring 
disgust. But they do happen, and sooner or later 
the man with a blessing hears about them. ‘The 
magic that moves our days brings us, by unsuspected 
curvature, home .o ourselves. Believing our path 
to be a straight line—and going up, of course—we 
do not feel it leaning and bending beneath us, nor 
know it was a circle until we hear ourselves repeat- 
ing what we said before—in a little louder voice. 
The beginning of this particular magic (so far 
as I am blessed by it) was one snowy day when an 
enchanter (you would not have known him as such, 
if you saw him, carrying a black leather suitcase 
and bulged about with a greatcoat from which I 
saw a glass phial protruding) descended from the 
train at Manhasset. Certainly it would take too 
long to tell you about this enchanter, how we sat by 
the fire together, how it snowed, how he went to a 
meeting of the Poetry Society that night (against 
all my advice, for nothing so surely nips the deep 
root of poetry in the breast as annual dinners of 
Poetry Societies), and what he wrote to me about it 
afterward. I will merely call this enchanter Tom, 
since that is his name. 
ses Ss 8 


While we were sitting at lunch Tom was nar- 
rating a passage from a book he had read. It was 
an Irish book, and Tom being Irish himself he con- 
veyed the full flavor of it. It was one of the most 
thrilling feats of memory that I have ever applauded: 
it was not memory but re-creation. He recounted, 
in the just accent, the tale of three notable miscre- 
ants who were hanged. One of these malefactors 
was annoyed because there were not enough women 
present. Another was bored, and yawned so gap- 
pingly that the executioner could hardly adjust the 
rope, and reproached him for his rudeness. The 
third was so thirsty that even as he swung he could 
not die until he had been taken down and given a 
drink. I give you these bald details merely because, 
so given, they sound nothing at all. But when you 
read them—or hear them in the Irish voice—they 
become that small bonfire of mirth, gilding the 
lower branches of the dark Tree of Life, that we 
call literature. Even the children at the table forgot 
to prattle while Tom told this story. 


st FS SF 


The book it comes from, though by one of the 
authors who means most to me, I had not encoun- 
tered. I had not even heard of it. Then, a few 
days later, I saw it in a bookstore. I averted my 
eyes, for I was accompanied by several under-nour- 
ished phantoms of my own who were clamoring for 
blood, and I did not want to hearten myself with 
other men’s ghosts. But then, not half an hour 
afterward, in the cabinet of another enchanter, 
whom we will call Mitchell (also, by odd coin- 
cidence, his name) I saw the book again. I opened 
it and began to read; I saw, what I had not been 
quite certain of, that it was the same that Tom had 
mentioned. “Take it along,” said Mitchell. I was 
so eager to do so that I tried to persuade him not to 
give it to me. “Nonsense,” he said, “I have two 
copies. I always buy two copies of every book, so 
I can give one away.” 

And then, the third enchantment. I was going 
home in the train, two or three days later. I was 
approaching the end of the book; approaching it 
with dismay, as one struggles to wrap round him 
the dissolving shreds of a dream that is about to 
vanish. ‘The man in the seat beside me must have 
been a third magician, though I had not guessed it, 
for he was reading the Evening Journal and wore 
a particularly Hollywood shape of hat. He got out 
at Great Neck and left his paper on the seat. I 
laid down my book with the notion that Mr. Hearst 
would surely have provided something sufficiently 
grotesque to ease me of the exquisite pang of what 
I had been reading. And the very first thing I see 
in the Journal is an appalling photograph of the 
author of my precious book; and an interview with 
him; he had landed in New York that day. 





This does not prove anything. (What does?) 


But it suggests that it is not well to neglect the magic 
that moves round us. If you sew together enough 
random scraps of it you will have an apron of fig- 
leaves almost large enough to conceal you from 
the world. And it set me thinking as to how the 
man who wrote that book might better have been 
welcomed to New York than by the interview in the 
Journal, which purported in a noisy way to elicit his 
views on Love; or even than the photograph, which 
showed him in a hat quite as distressful as the one 
that got off at Great Neck, or the plush horror that 
I am wearing myself at this moment because I am 
going to the theatre this evening. How, I won- 
dered, should James Stephens have been met; and 
what could be said? For that is his name; the James 
Stephens who wrote “The Demi-Gods,” and who 
wrote the book of which I speak here—“In the Land 
of Youth.” 


es SF SF 


This is a question to which there can be no an- 
swer. Literary criticism is a fine and fecund art; 
as some writers perform it—for example William 
Gerhardi, in his book on Chehov, which does not seem 
to have received its due honor—it is an excitement 
and a warmth in the mind that. linger for months 
after the reading. But a book such as “In the Land 
of Youth” transcends the realm in which criticism 
is viable. It is unmixed moonlight; moonlight neat, 
Tt fulfils that beautiful truth that Mr. Gerhardi 
(in the Chehov book) laid down—‘A work of art 
whose aim and meaning were quite clear to the 
writer in the act of writing it would perish, as the 
universe would perish if its aim was clearly known 
to it.” In the case of such a book, people who can 
enjoy it will need no help; and those who cannot 
could never be taught how. For the author of such 
a book the only just reception (perhaps) would be 
to have no one meet him at all: to have the pier and 
the dockside streets cleared of anyone who might 
possibly know who he was; and to have every pub- 
lisher in town herded in the lobby of some hotel 
until, at the touch of a hand-bell, Mr. Stephens ap- 
peared, with a gay symbolic gesture, to release them. 
I am not joking: for it is such men as Mr. Stephens 
who justify the existence of publishers and make 
their lives interesting and their jovial trickeries of 
distribution atonable and good. 

“Your mind had to be tormented and fevered and 
exalted before you could see a god,” is said some- 
where in “In the Land of Youth.” It is a strange 
book; to make it fashionable among some of the 
moderns we might call it a fantasy of miscegenation 
between two worlds—that of the gods and that of 
men (or Irishmen anyhow). And those that find it 
unreadable will be, I suppose, the lucky ones. Cer- 
tainly no writer can afford to read it unless he is 
very stout-hearted; for he will find in it the music, 
the laughter, the simplicity, the bare and evasive 
truth, that he himself probably missed in a soapsud 
of words. Luminous as a crystal, it gathers light 
around it until it shines with a brightness of its own; 
a brightness pure and unpurposeful enough to show 
how dark the world is. 


. ee. eS 


If Mr. Stephens was welcomed, as he should have 
been, by a file of publishers in shackles; and if, as 
he would, he then struck the irons from their ankles 
and greeted them with some merry redeeming work; 
and if they then repaired to various telephone boxes 
to order a resumption of the precessions of the press, 
well and good. If he was not so welcomed, I don’t 
know what to suggest, except that I am willing to 
show him my private cathedral. From this secret 
eyrie where I hide and write I look out upon the great 
piers of the Brooklyn Bridge. They are pierced by 
tall lancet openings, that look, in the pearly East 
River air, like vast cathedral windows. There are 
two of these empty windows at each end; and be- 
tween them rises my imagined cathedral. Of its 
creed or its various architecture I have nothing to 
say; of its various tablets—whether to Walt Whit- 
man or to Charles Edward Montague, or whoever— 
I do not now speak. But it would be pleasant to 
take Mr. Stephens down the aisle of that intangible 
minster, and to let him hear the organ sounding in 
honor of the unknown god, who disciplines no 
parishes and no sects; the god who now and then 
allows great poetry to be written. I should lay near 
the altar a copy of “In the Land of Youth,” and 
say to Mr. Stephens: . 

“So came Jamie to Hy-Brasil.” 

CHRISTOPHER Morey. 
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E. M. Forster’s 


AN 
PASSAGE 
TO 
INDIA 


“Best novel of the year.” 


—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
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most sensitive piece 

f . . ” 
of fiction in years. 


—N. Y. World. 


11th Printing, $2.50 











Initiation 
By George Shively 


A brilliant new novel — the 
story of the effect of the war 
on John Malleson’s life and 
personality. It is different 
from the conventional war 


$2.00 


novel. 


This Sorry 
Scheme 


By Bruce Marshall 


A man of forty, unhappily 
married, seeks love in forbid- 
den markets. This is the plot 
of This Sorry Scheme. Its 
scenes are laid in England and 


$2.00 


France. 











GETTING 
THE NEWS 
By William S. Maulsby 


Gives the whys and hows of 
journalistic success. $2.25 




















Books of Special Interest 


The American Background 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIER. By Frederic L. Paxson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. $6. 


Reviewed by Epcar E. ROBINSON 


Stanford University 


OFESSOR PAXSON has written of 
the American frontier as_ taking 
definite form about 1763, and he has pre- 
sented its history to the time of its dis- 
appearance about 1893. Such limits are 
indicative of the nature of his theme. He 
is not concerned with the early conquest of 
the continent by British subject or European 
nation; otherwise the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century would claim a portion 
of his attention. Nor is he primarily in- 
terested in the westward movement of 
population, for, if he were, he would hardly 
close his account with the statistical data 

of 1890. 

Such a limitation of the period was gen- 
erally accepted twenty years ago; more 
easily accepted than it is at the present time. 
The expulsion of the French in 1763 had 
long been a convenient point of departure 
for American historians, and after the 
dictum of Frederick Jackson Turner as to 
the disappearance of the frontier in 1890 
there was enthusiastic acceptance of that 
date as marking the end of a great historic 
movement. So the period stood in 1900. 
But today it is not so clear. Not only are 
the beginnings of American life to be un- 
derstood as including treatment of the 
neglected half century, 1689-1754, and of 
the international rivalries of the seventeenth 
century, but also the make-up and meaning 
and significance of the American frontier 
are to be studied in the period of colonial 
origins. No better indication of the rich 
detail of this background has thus far been 
presented than the study of Professor 
Turner on “The Old West,” first published 
in 1908. And of late it is noticeable that 
some of the younger scholars in western 
history are turning attention to the continu- 
ance of the movement of population (18g0- 
1920) as a phenomenon of the American 
frontier. 

But Professor Paxson has chosen to use 
the older demarcation which was easily 
accepted when he began his studies. His 
reasons are carefully set forth. As for his 
point of departure, reason is found in a 
consciousness of unity among the frontiers- 
men of that day. Prior to that time it was 
the frontier of the British Empire. 

After the historical narrative is well be- 
gun, and the theme is carried from 1763 to 
the close of the Revolution, the author 
pauses to say: “The American frontier was 
a line, a region, or a process, according to 
the context in which the word is used. As 
a process, its most significant meaning is 
found.” And again a little later: “The 
frontier as a region was that area of the 
United States in which the frontier process 
was going on at any moment.” ‘The reader 
will sometimes find difficulty in telling 
which definition of the frontier is in the 
ascendant. As the story goes forward, the 
frontier is successively, and with great 
rapidity in change, an advancing line of 
settlers, a boundary line, and a region, “the 
West” of the moment. It is of course of 
the frontier in the sense of “the West” that 
the author writes when he considers political 
theories, religious practises, and most of all 
the effects upon American character. One 
pauses at times and marvels at the mul- 
tiplicity of detail. There are pages that 
fairly swarm with facts and allusions. But 
the narrative is never a turgid stream; al- 
though the table of contents may suggest 
an overladen river packet. The “West” is 
through it all, in nothing more than in 
claims on behalf of the West. 

Throughout the volume the author has 
contented himself on the whole with per- 
mitting the accumulation of data, skilfully 
arranged and with copious acknowledgment 
of indebtedness, to tell the story. He has 
incorporated his own studies which have so 
enriched the bibliography of western his- 
tory during the past twenty years. Occa- 
sionally he has summarized and added 
comment and one is grateful. 

In analyzing the psychology of the West, it 
must never be lost sight of that the persistent 
fight with nature made of the pioneer an in- 
dividual with sharply developed peculiarities. It 
is a nice question whether the equalitarian or 
the individualizing forces were the weightier. 

- « The equalitarian conditions thus bred a 
dislike of superiority; and the individualism 
produced a high regard for those in whom it 
was most pronounced. 

A considerable misapprehension of the 
“West,” so pronounced at times among those 


of eastern persuasion, might be lessened if 
the following were widely discussed: 

The seif-confidence of Western thought oper- 
ated against a background of equality. It was 
an equality of fact rather than of theory. It 
has been quite possible, as democratic ideals 
have developed, for a man to accept their prin- 
ciple but dislike their practice. Civilization is 
founded upon the subordination of individual 
aspiration and accomplishment to the common 
good, but not many men have loved the giving 
up that it entails. Along the frontier, men came 
to accept the idea of equality with greater ease 
than usual, because as they looked around them 
they saw men equal. 

This volume is a synthesis of the work 
of a host of scholars in the field of western 
history; the first attempt to tell the whole 
story from 1763 to 1893. All subsequent 
students of the frontier will be in debt to 
Professor Paxson. 


A Pioneer Community 


OYSTER BAY TOWN RECORDS. Com- 
pared, Annotated and Indexed by JOHN 
Cox, Jr. Volumes I and II. New York: 
Tobias A. Wright. 1924. 


Reviewed by PHILIP COAN 


OE’S bells were but taciturn, leaden- 

tongued things compared to the town 
records of a Seventeenth Century pioneer 
community. The second volume of the early 
record books of Oyster Bay has lately ap- 
peared. It and its predecessor make a 
bulky, sober looking pair. They may not 
vie for the favor of the novel reader, yet 
what an abundance of odd, quaint stuff of 
life they contain! 

The present Town of Oyster Bay very 
wisely appropriated $5,000 some years ago 
to put these old records into print. The 
patient labor of George W. Cocks, John 
Cox, Jr., and others has resulted in a trans- 
cription as literal as print will permit. 

The Oyster Bay settlers paid their way 
from the first. The original purchase deed 
of 1653 records that they bought land from 
the Indian owners, Asiapum and Mohenes, 
for a rich and varied assortment of “sixe 
Indian Coates, sixe Kettles, sixe fathom of 
Wampum, sixe hoes, sixe hatchetts, three 
pair of stocking’s” (one apparently to each 
coat, hoe and hatchet) and divers other arti- 
cles. Indian corn at three shillings and 
wheat at five made rather a bulky currency, 
but fortunately, in the interests of comfort 
for the recipients, the transactions at first 
ran small. “Two suffishent Buckskings well 
drest” were specified in 1666 as part of the 
annual rental of a meadow. Miller Town- 
send was authorized by the town to take his 
pay, or toll, in flour—one tenth of the 
grinding; and incidentally the town authori- 
ties were required to see that his “toll dish 
be true.” 

Some seem to have preferred to save the 
miller’s due. An inventory of 1672 men- 
tions among the other chattels of a farm- 
stead a pair of small millstones. In this 
inventory, the horses, cattle and pigs were 
valued at £57, almost two thirds of the 
entire personal property. A pair of mares 
was worth ten pounds; prices, it seems, were 
not immeasurably below those of fairly re- 
cent times. Two old chests and a looking- 
glass (surely a small one, at one shilling) 
comprised the entire assemblage of furniture, 
except for a pair of beds. Perhaps there 
were benches, thought by the Constable not 
worth listing; one hopes so. 

From such beginnings the settlement am- 
bitiously and steadily grew. By 1690 it had 
in fact become a port, though of a sadly 
irregular sort. Lord Bellomont complained 
that Oyster Bay and neighboring harbors 
were taking in, without charge of duties, 
goods amounting to “ a third parte as much 
as are fairly imported at New Yorke.” 
There is an odd tale of how John Townsend 
being appointed costoms collector, came 
back to Bellomont in fear of his townsmen, 
and begged off from the unpopular task. 

At least one of the town’s early citizens 
married an Indian maiden. Her mark, op- 
posite the name Jane, and the bridegroom’s 
signature, attest it. Perhaps it was not sheer 
romance—Jane’s tribe bestowed as her 
dower twenty acres of land. Yet it showed 
that reds and whites stood on good terms, 
as indeed, the continued purchase of lands 
from the Indians up to the end of the cen- 
tury suggests. 

Quakers were fined, negroes were sold, 
debtors were dispossessed; wolves, the real 
and literal kind, preyed on the sheep. Life 
was rough in the pioneer days of Oyster 
Bay, sometimes hard. One hopes that it at 
least was as interesting in the living as it 

is to retrace, 


Chaos and a 
Creed 


College and State 


By Woodrow Wilson 








By James Priceman 

The search for a personal re- 
ligious belief is one which all 
men are forced to make in an 
age of spiritual isolation. “Chaos 
and a Creed” is the result of 
one such search. By an author 
well known in other fields— 
“James Priceman” is a _ pen 
name—it is the account of a 
most intimate and personal re- 
ligious pilgrimage and of the 
resulting creed; a creed pro- 
found in its expression of the 
truth as one man has found it. 


$2.50 


(Volumes I and II of the Authorized 
Edition of the Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson. Edited by Ray Stannard 
Baker and William E. Dodd.) 


These two volumes form a 
unit in themselves, bringing to- 
gether for the first time all of 
the significant writings and 
speeches of Woodrow Wilson 
from 1875 to 1913. Two vol- 
umes. $7.00 











A Striking New Novel 


Wild Marriage 
By B. H. Lehman 

“Wild Marriage” intro- 
duces a new American nov- 
elist of distinction and bril- 
liance. Subtle, ironic, pene- 
trating, this story of a scan- 
dal which repeated itself in 
the lives of a mother and 
her son is written around a 
dramatic situation and 
against a background of 
Harvard and Cambridge 
that will delight the critical 
reader. “Wild Marriage” 
will be one of the talked- 

about books of the Spring. 
$2.00 





























A History of 
Sculpture 


By George Henry Chase 
and Chandler Rathfon Post 


description.” 


Ph. D’s. 


By Leonard Bacon 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





“Detailed and vital in treat- 
ment,” the New York Times 
call this new book, and goes on 
to say “interesting and illumi- 
nating is the semi-critical, semi- 
explanatory comment _inter- 
spersed through the analysis and 


Profusely illustrated. $4.75 


Stories in verse—it sounds for- 
bidding! 
But don’t let that repel you, 
please ; 
There’s jest and wit and gor- 
geous kidding 
In Leonard Bacon’s 
“Ph. D’s.” $2.00 


Publishers Since 1817 


See Harper's Magazine for 
Announcements of the better 


Schools and Colleges. 
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JONAH 


By Rospert NATHAN 


Author of “The Puppet Master” and 
“Autumn” 
Mr. Nathan has taken as his hero the 
prophet Jonah, but by some magic he has 
transformed the forlorn rebel of the Old 
Testament into a man at once more human 
and more pitiful. In these pages are grace 
and beauty and a little mischief, combining 
to form a notable contribution to the work 
of one of the most gifted of our younger 
writers $2.00 net 


THE NINTH 
OF NOVEMBER 


By BERNHARD KELLERMANN 


A novel of the German Revolution, which 
takes its title from the date of the col- 
lapse of the German Empire. This is not 
only the first picture of civilian life in war- 
time Germany: it is a novel literally tre- 
mendous in scope and vitality which has 
won critical acclaim and popularity in al- 
most every European country. 

“The first important novel of 1925,”— 
Laurence Stallings. $2.50 net 


THE KEYS 
OF THE CITY 


By Etmer Davis 
Author of “I'll Show You the Town” 
and “Times Have Changed” 
In the field of light comedy in fiction Mr. 
Davis has won a considerable place. His 
new book is a tale of a prodigal orphan and 
his adventures in a middle-sized Hoosier 
town. $2.00 net 


TWO VAGABONDS 
IN THE BALKANS 


By JAN and Cora Gorpon 
Authors of “Two Vagabonds in 
_ Spain,” ete. 
An entertaining account of a journey 
through Jugo-Slavia. With 12 illustrations 
in color and many in black and white by 
the authors. $5.00 net 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
By Cart VAN Doren 


The first critical study of our foremost 
living writer.. Mr. Van Doren’s book is 
the initial volume in a series of studies of 
the work of the outstanding figures in 
American letters, to be entitled The Mod- 
ern American Writers Series and_pro- 
duced under the general editorship of 
Ernest Boyd. . Subsequent volumes will be 
announced later. .00 net 


By Oscar W. Firkins 


“Much praise is due Professor Fir- 
kins for the firm and logical structure 
of his book. Each work is touched 
with acute skill in describing its 
nature and quality, and with an ac- 
curacy that should prove of lasting 
service to scholarship. . . . Here is 
criticism that will satisfy the highest 
mental taste and at the same time 
worthily entertain. Few of the 
younger generation who come under 
its stimulus will lay the book down 
without a desire to test, at least, the 


‘novels for themselves.”—Literary 
Review, 
$4.00 a copy. 
Harvard University Press 
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Foreign Literature 


A Charming Trifle 


ADELAIDE SUIVI DE MLLE. IRNOIS. 
By the CoMTE DE GOBINEAU. Paris: 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 1924. 

Reviewed by DororHEA CLAFLIN 


** A DELAIDE” first appeared in 1913 
in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. It 

is now published in book form by that 

press, accompanied by “Mlle. Irnois.” 

The story of Adelaide may be the fruit 
of Gobineau’s diplomatic experiences. He 
attributed it to some small German court. 
Whatever its origin, it is a perfectly con- 
ceived trifle, merciless in its exposition of 
human nature, biting in its ironic analysis. 
The situation is distinctly original. A 
mother and daughter sharing a _ lover 
verges on the relationships of the Nibelun- 
gen Ring! 

On the death of her husband, Mme. 
Hermansburg inveigles her lover, thirteen 
years younger, into marrying her. Roth- 
banner is sufficiently under the spell of 
Mme. Hermansburg’s daughter, Adelaide, 
to give that very determined young woman 
an excuse to claim him. Vacillating and 
stupid, Rothbanner is helpless between the 
two women. The elder wins the first vic- 
tory by marrying him, but the younger soon 
recaptures him, 

Gobineau has sketched a faultless bit in 
his picture of the unfortunate man, be- 
tween mother and daughter, his nose red- 
dening and his eyes moistening where he 
cannot even find a word. For one brief 
moment his passion for Adelaide makes him 
an individual. But he couldn’t stand the 
pace. Says Gobineau: “Entre nous, je 
crois qu’il était la machine 4 vapeur mal 
construite, pas trop capable de porter 
Vamour d’une Adelaide.” 


The result of all this (he continues) was quite 
bizarre, and might have surprised both the 
women; from so much fighting they found each 
other quite inexhaustible in resourcefulness, 
hatred and courage. ‘They regarded each other 
with that secret esteem with which energetic 
people regard energy, even in their worst 
enemies. And, moreover, one fine day, they 
found themselves quite united by the intensity 
of their scorn for poor Rothbanner. I knew 
them all when the unfortunate man never dared 
come to table, to say nothing of meeting his 
wives in the course of the day. As a result, 
he managed to sleep all day long and only got 
up when the ladies were visiting or in their 
beds. 

After some years of this life Adelaide de- 
cided to marry. She took a chamberlain whom 
she left at the end of a year to return to her 
mother. It was such a habit with these women 
to hate each other and to use their heaven-sent 
irony to slash each other with cutting words and 
to torture Rothbanner—the sole mark of atten- 
tion which was left to him—that they had be- 
come inseparable and even those who profess 
love are not held together by such strength. 

Mlle. Irnois was published in book form 
in 1920 and is reprinted in this volume. 
One of Gobineau’s early works, it had great 
success. Delightfully written and original 
in its conception, the charm of its style 
hardly makes up for the unattractiveness 
of the heroine—a crippled idiot. 

Gobineau’s works, outside of his “Renais- 
sance” are all too little known in America. 
To a real talent for the novel form, he 
joined the philosophy of a deeply thought- 
ful mind, and a brilliant gift for satire. 
“Les Pleiades,” a novel of the latter part 
of his life, is an enchanting work, one of 
the few worthy of mention in the same 
breath with the Stendhal’s, 

—_— 

The Centaur Book Shop has just pub- 
lished “A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Carl Van Vechten,” by Scott Cunnungham, 
with an introduction by Mr. Van Vechten. 
It contains a portrait, lists sixteen first edi- 
tions, giving full descriptions and exhaustive 
notes, and includes a list of contributions to 
books, periodicals and critical essays, appre- 
ciations, interviews, and portraits. The edi- 
tion is limited to 300 copies. 


Jewish Life 


SAMUEL GLUs- 


LA LEVITA GRIS. Por 
Editorial Babel. 


BERG. Buenos Aires: 

1924. 

VU J ITH the tendency of the Jew to come 

to some form of intellectual activity 
in preference to any manual occuation a 
considerable literary production among the 
Russian and Polish Jews of the second gen- 
eration born in Argentine soil is to be ex- 
pected in the near future. To one of these 
groups belongs the author of this collection 
of short stories and sketches of Jewish life 
in Argentina. The same conflicting impulses 
of traditional feeling and modern ideas 
which causes the substitution of English for 
Hebrew or Yiddish among their céreligion- 
ists in the United States is causing the flour- 
ishing of a Spanish-Jewish literature among 
the settlers in Latin America. Also the same 
social forces working for disruption here, 
appear to be active there, embittering the 
conflict between the orthodox immigrant and 
the younger generation, rebellious to domes- 
tic authority and a prey to moral and intel- 
lectual anarchy. This alone holds many 
potential conflicts, furnishing dramatic back- 
ground for limitless stories and plays in the 
Spanish-American Jewish literature of the 
future. 

Not that this grafting process is entire- 
ly new to our letters, for it is well known 
to the historian of Spanish culture that the 
Sefardi Jew held a leading place in old 
Spain, and many of his cross-descendants 
brought to Spanish and Portuguese America 
their literary proclivities. In the province 
of Antioquia, in Colombia, there is an old 
settlement of Spanish Jews; and right here 
in New York City their Americanized breth- 
ren publish two periodicals in Spanish jar- 
gon with the Semitic alphabet. But enough 
is for the present in reminding the reader 
that the most widely read fiction book in 
Latin America for the last fifty years 
(“Maria,” by Jorge Isaacs) is the work of 
one of those Colombian Jews. 

In the brief tales by Samuel Glusberg we 
find as strong as ever that mixture of senti- 
ment and irony so long identified with Jew- 
ish nature. A poetic feeling, subtle and 
remote as the spirit of the race itself, per- 
meates many pages of his book. “Mate 
Amargo,” one of its best stories, has the 
gloomy outlook on life the Jews seem to 
have caught through their long sojourn in 
Western Europe. Sketched against that vio- 
lent cosmopolitan atmosphere of Buenos 
Aires, its old people inevitably remind us 
of the characters of Ruth Suckow, while 
some of the youthful creatures of Glusberg 
have more than a passing likeness with these 
argumentative, malicious youths of the Lon- 
don Ghetto as recorded by the masterful 
pen of Zangwill. 

The richness of the Jewish temperament, 
its eager response to music and poetry are 
still there, together with the pitiful fail- 
ings of the race and what in the language 
of the day may be termed its inhibitions. 
Yes even its irrepressible cynicism is pre- 
sented as life’s own instinct. 





A Japanese novel, by Toyohiko Kagawa, 
the story of a poor Japanese student and 
idealist, and of his life among the poorest 
classes is shortly to be brought out in Eng- 
The book has sold in the neighbor- 
It has 


land. 
hood of 150,000 copies in Japan. 
been translated by two Japanese. 
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Raoul Stephen, author of “L’Homme- 
Chien” and “La Dévotion a l’Amour,” a 
novel which has just been awarded a prize 
by the Société des Gens de Lettres, is to 
publish this year a curious psychological 
tale entitled “La Troublante Rencontre” 
(Albin). He has just completed a humorous 
novel in collaboration with Mme. Marth- 
Cleuziére. 











We do not have all the books published but we 
do have the best two hundred out of each two 
thousand new books, which is (speaking optimis- 
tically) all you would have time to read. 

We can procure others of your choice, old or 
new, promptly. 


THE SUNWISE TURN 


in the Yale Club Building 
Beside the Grand Central and the Biltmore 


Telephone Murray Hill 2590 
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The Black Cargo 


A Novel 


By J. P. Marquand 


Author of 
“The Unspeakable Gentleman” 
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CAMERON ROGERS writes of this novel 
in the World’s Work: 
“Tn Eliphalet Greer, Mr. Marquand 
has created a very genuine and in- 
tensely moving character that domi- 
nates a narrative exceptionally success- 
ful in its recreation for the reader of 
the salt and the seaweed atmosphere 
of a seaport town in New England in 
the days when Yankee shipping was a 
byword of strength and intrepidity 
upon the seas. There is the sea in 
‘The Black Cargo,’ but chiefly there 
is the atmosphere of the inns, the 
streets, and the docks in the town that 
the sea has begotten, an atmosphere 
utterly unique in the quality of its at- 
traction. 

“Mr. Marquand, like Mr. Herges- 
heimer, possesses the gift of placing 
the time and action of a story accu- 
rately and vividly within’ an historical 
period with the result that it reads like 
a diary of that period more than ordi- 
narily filled with incident. There is no 
jarring modern note, no shattering an- 
achronism to disturb the perfection of 
the impression créated.= And-the im- 
pression is perfectly incisive.” 

$2.00 


The New Orleans Water-front 


Under the Levee 
By E. Earl Sparling 


“His characters have blood in their 
veins, they love, drink, fight, throw 
themselves away as cheerfully, as 
truly, as naturally as men in daily 
life. They move in their settings; you 
hear the wheezy piano in the joint by 
the water-front; you catch glimpses of 
strange figures moving about in the 
darkened shadows, you expect things 
to happen out of such as this—and you 
are not disappointed. Things do hap- 
pen, thick, fast, pell-mell. Sinewy fel- 
lows come off the tramp steamers; 
there is drinking, gambling, some one 
is knifed up a dark areaway; raids 
come out of the darkness gathering 
hoodlums for the morning court ses- 
sion, the law looms over the Old Quar- 
ter, there is a scurrying of feet in the 
underworld, then it passes. Dancing 
recommences in the joints—there’s a 
story afoot and Sparling knows how to 
tell it.’—Harlow’s Weekly. 
$2.00 


The Leading Novel of the 
English-Speaking World 
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Russian Vignettes 


By StEPHEN GRAHAM 


HE Bolsheviks made Gorky their dicta- 
tor of art and literature. They had 
Merezhkovsky in their midst, a man of real 
authority, but they knew better than to of- 
fer the post to him. They preferred to 
honor one of themselves. Nevertheless be- 
tween Tolstoy and our day I suppose Mere- 
zhkovsky to be the most substantial figure 
in Russian literature. He is the dean of 
Russian letters, and one of the most re- 
spected men, not only among his own people 
but in Europe generally. Scholar, artist, 
thinker, he has been a man of great and 
manifold activity, notable in his latter years 
as a publicist, but famous in Europe for his 
“Leonardo da Vinci” and “Julian the Apos- 
tate”; famous in Russia for his powerful 
historical plays and religious and national 
essays. 
He and his wife “Hippius,” who is also 
a poet and playwright, remained in Petro- 
grad through the stormy years 1914-1919. 
Living within sight of the Taurus Palace 
and the Duma, they witnessed, as it were 
from a little window, the tragedy of the 
revolution. 


We followed the course of events by minutes 
(wrote Hippius) for we lived by the railings of 
the park on the first floor of the last house in 
one of the streets leading to the palace. Six 
years—six ages—I looked out from that 
window, or from the balcony. . . I watched the 
old palace die after it had been resurrected in 


new life. I saw the city die. Yes, the whole 
city built by Peter, sung by Pushkin; dear, 
severe, and dreadful city—it died. The last 


record in my diary was the pitiful story of its 
agony. 

Merezhkovsky is a short, vivid, alert man 
in the sixties. His face is pale, his eyes 
deep set, but he does not bear the marks of 
the revolution in his body, which seems 
youthful. His mind has what seemed to 
me a boyish excitability. It fires rapidly 
like trains of powder. His wife is much 
younger, with a wreathed glory of copper- 
glinting hair above an open countenance. 
Hippius has, however, a slightly troubled 
expression, as if for some reason she had 
been constantly called upon to revise her 
previous opinions of men and things. She 
has always lived for and in the life of 
other human beings, whereas her husband, 
for the most part, has been in the realm of 
ideas and abstractions. 
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I spent a pleasant evening with them in 
Paris, where they live very simply in a 
third floor flat on the Avenue Bonnet, his 
own old Paris apartment preserved since 
before the war. Some philanthropist must 
pay the rent for the other literary celebrities 
in Paris. None of them seem to me to have 
more than the barest means of sustenance. 
Their literary income must be derived from 
the sale of foreign rights, and one knows 
what meagre sums that affords. Hippius, 
however, had had her play “The Green 
Ring” performed by the Neighborhood 
Players in New York, and Merezhkovsky 
places his new books in Germany and France 
as they come out. He seemed rather cha- 
grined because he had not found a publisher 
for his new book on Tutenkhamen either in 
England or America. This volume is called 
“The Birth of the Gods” and it has lately 
appeared in Paris. 

I asked Merezhkovsky what he thought 
of the future, but I found him pessimistic, 
not believing that Bolshevism would soon 
come to an end. 

It was what many thinkers feared (said he),— 
Dostoievsky when he wrote “Demos”; Solovyov 
when he wrote of the end of history. You have 
made a tour of the Soviet frontier, but where 
is that frontier? It is not simply geographical— 
it is in the human soul. The religious expres- 
sion of the Orient is becoming negative. The 
Devil has a (Merezhkovsky called it 


Antichrist) which is still mobilizing and con- 


power 


centrating. Perhaps we shall not live to see 
its ultimate defeat. 

The Russian philosopher has the virtue 
of talking like a book. I recognized the 
Merezhkovsky style so familiar in the old 
days in the Russkoe Slovo in his essays di- 
rected against Gorky and in defense of 
Dostoievsky’s ideas. 

The danger in his method of prophecy is 
the tendency to fit in human history to a 
pre-ordained plan. It is safer to modify 
one’s theorieg of human destiny by deduc- 
tions from current events. There is an in- 
calculability in life which has ever baffled 
science and falsified prophecy. Eternity, 
moreover, is painfully undramatic—or at 
least appears so to mortals who think of 
life as a five-act play. 

* One of Merezhkovsky’s ideas is that the 


Bolshevik and the Burzhui are close akin; 
the one is the other turned inside out. By 
Burzhui he means the European business 
man in general, and he ventured the opinion 
that there was a secret sympathy between 
the two. “Always, when Bolshevism is on 
the brink of the precipice, a hand is 
stretched out to save it, and that hand is a 
business hand. The world therefore could 
only be saved by a third party—what one 
might call Christian mankind.” In Russia 
especially he expects liberation from the 
peasantry, though if the peasantry fail us 
he reckons that the days of Europe’s civil- 
ization are numbered. Europe began to be 
through Christianity, and when Christianity 
goes our Europe must go with it. 

We had some argument about this. For 

I hold that the British business man, at 
least, does not correspond to the “Burzhui.” 
He may be at times prosaic and narrow, but 
in general he is honest and kind, is possessed 
of a practical common sense, and is on the 
side of life and human happiness through- 
out the world. Even should Europe with 
its mixed nations go to bits, the Anglo- 
Saxon world is likely to remain. 

Concerning this it was clear that Mere- 
zhkovsky had some doubt. He has an im- 
mense respect for England and America. 
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It seemed to me that there were two 
Merezhkovskys: one a Cassandra warning 
the Trojans, and another a Trojan ignoring 
Cassandra. When he steopped down from 
his place of prophecy he was an engaging, 
enthusiastic, fighting man; hoping for vic- 
tories, deploring accidents, sorrowing over 
disillusions. It was only when he began to 
check his daily hopes and fears by his own 
great knowledge of history and by his 
formulated plan of the future that Mer- 
ezhkovsky’s ardent personality seemed to pass 
under a sombre cloud. He often becomes 
silent, and broods—on all that has been, 
on all that yet must be. 

Probably the .only Russian writer who 
has gained in prestige during the seven years 
of revolution is Ivan Bunin. He was never 
popular, but he has gained the suffrage of 
his fellow-writers. He is a writer’s writer. 
He is known in England by “The Village” 
and “The Gentleman from San Francisco,” 
and here also his appeal is somewhat lim- 
ited. When I called on him in Paris re- 
cently I found an American trying to dis- 
cover whether he had any sensational mat- 
ter which he could take to New York and 
publish. But Bunin, while reasonably am- 
bitious to see more of his work in English, 
reminded him carefully that he only wrote 
for the few. “You will never see people 
reading my books in railway carriages,” 
said he. 

Bunin belongs to a somewhat radical 
tradition in literature. Revolutionary Rus- 
sia would have been glad to possess him, and 


I suppose, had the revolution been decent 
and democratic, Bunin would never have 
fled from it. But Bolshevik Russia has no 
more uncompromising opponent in the 
world of literature and art than he. His 
resistance has gained him the reputation of 
being bitter. But that is a mistake. He is 
a gentle, sympathetic man with an engaging, 
sing-song voice. He talks of Russia with 
humor, with a lively wit, and smiles and 
coaxes to gain you to his opinion. 


Artsibashev, whom I met in Warsaw last 
autumn, is more the embittered type. He 
had all the bourgeois world at his feet in 
1917. But Bunin never had literary glory 
and is nearer fame now than then. His at- 
titude toward the Bolsheviks therefore has 
no bias derived merely from the loss of 
readers. 
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Bunin is a_ bright-faced, slightly-built 
man of middle years; he looks as if he had 
lived with the moujiks a good deal and has 
a reflection of the provincial in his face, 
the village felscher perhaps. He left Rus- 
sia in 1918 while it was still not difficult to 
get away, passing through the German lines 
to Odessa. Thence he made his way to 
Paris, where he has been living for some 
years. He has no intention of returning 
until there is a change of régime. 


“Practically the whole balance of Russian 
artistic and cultural life is now abroad,” 
said he. “Of those writers who have re- 
mained behind the most substantial are those 
who made their names before the war. 
There is the novelist Andrey Biely; there is 
Anna Akhmatova, but she belongs more to 
us than to them. Alexey Tolstoy left us, 
and he truly is a man of talent though of 
weak character.” 


“Most of the young Bolshevik writers go 
in for the ultra-natural style, neo-realism, 
they call it. It is a brutal product of the 
time, horrible and foul. Pilniak, for in- 
stance—he was among us before the revolu- 
tion. I knew him. He stayed with the 
Bolsheviks, went with the time. He goes 
in for this ultra-naturalism—tooks on fam- 
ine, bloodshed, typhus, bestiality, describes 
the most distressing and dreadful scenes on 
the Volga in the famine area, and feels 
nothing himself. He knows what the people 
have gone through, but condones it, gets 
famous on it.” 


“But they say that drama makes progress 
under Lunacharsky,” I urged. 

“What sort of progress? Not one single 
play has come out of Russia since the rev- 
olution. The Theatre of Art carries on 
with its old repertoire edited and censored 
by the Bolsheviks. Those in power have no 
taste for drama, do not understand any- 
thing that is really worth while. You find 
the Chekists instructing the Theatre of Art 
to do them a version of ‘La Fille de Ma- 
dame Angot’. Is there anything new in 
that?” 

“What do you think of the excuse com- 
monly given by writers in Soviet Russia, 


that they feel they must remain in thei 
country if they are to continue writing?” ] 
asked. 


“That’s a fine old-fashioned excuse,” said 
Bunin. “Did Alexey Tolstoy need to go 
and look at Russia again in order to refresh 
his memory? Do I need to go and look at 
the Russian peasant again to know what he 
is like and what is in him? One can write 
as well in exile as at home. Think of Vig. 
tor Hugo, or of Ovid, or again of our great 
Turgeniev wandering over Western Europe 
nearly all his creative life!” 


I thought of Dostoievsky’s quarrel with 
Turgeniev in this matter and his “Are yoy 
sure you can see us as well from Berlin} 
May I not send you a telescope so that you 
can see Russia better?” But I did not say 
it. It is a matter on which there can be 
two opinions. Certainly it should refresh 
the eyes of a Russian artist to see his Russia 
again, even in her misery, even in her de. 
spair. But Bunin is one of the literary 
political champions of the great “Emigra. 
tion.’ He triumphantly expects the disin. 
tegration of Bolshevism and will not take 
half a step to break its fall. He is for the 
compiete disassociation of Russian artists 
and writers from the Soviet power. He 
considers that the present rulers of Russia 
have destroyed even the minimum of liberty, 
have suffocated all creative thought, science, 
and literature; and having maimed art, go 
in now for artistic stunts solely for purposes 
of political agitation. And that being so, 
he considers it a crime against the real Rus. 
sia to codperate with the Bolsheviks in any 
way. He believes that a strong Conserva- 
tive government of some kind will eventu- 
ally take the place of the present tyranny; 
it may be a monarchy, it may be a strong 
government of another kind, but the unity 
of the old Russia will be reéstablished, the 
emigrants will return and the present rulers 
will be swept away. In Bunin one sees an 
uncompromising critic of the revolution 
and an unqualified believer in the coming 
restoration. 





E. C. Ranck is working on the authorized 
life of Madison Cawein, the Kentucky poet, 
a book which will largely be based upon Mr, 
Otto A. Rothert’s admirable study of Cawein, 
If anyone has any letters of Cawein not in- 
cluded in Mr. Rothert’s book, or any anec-’ 
dotes or stories of Cawein, Mr. Ranck will 
appreciate communication with him at The 
Hermitage Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Board of Trade of Myrtle Avenue, 
Brooklyn, recently took steps to honor the 
memory of Walt Whitman who lived for 
many years in the Myrtle Avenue section 
and wrote several of his most famous poems 
in a house at Adams Street, later at 71 
Prince Street, and at 106 Myrtle Avenue, 
at the corner of Bridge Street. It is the 


intention of the committee to erect approp- 
riate tablets and also to maintain some 
where in the district a permanent Walt 
Whitman room devoted to the collection of 
Whitmaniana. 























Very 


A Biography of 


sonalities of literary history. 


absorbing interest 


JOHN KEATS 
By Amy Lowell 


This biography, the result of years of study and investigation, is notable alike for the new light 
it throws on Keats’s life and work, and for the insight with which its author, herself one of the 
foremost poets of the present day, has revealed more fully Keats’s psychology as poet and man. 
Included in the volume are nine hitherto unpublished letters by Keats and five unpublished poems. 


The author, who bases her work chiefly on her own valuable collection of Keats material, clears up 
many obscure points, redates some of the poems and illuminates from a new angle Keats’s unhappy 
love story by extracts from recently discovered letters of Fanny Brawne. 


The book is written with the insight of a poet, the verve of a novelist, and the acumen of a scholar. 
From its pages arises—clear, vital, vivid—the figure of one of the richest and most fascinating per- 





Lavishly illustrated, including several hitherto unpublished portraits. 2 Vols., boxed. $12.50 


A permanent addition 


to English literature 
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THE SAILING OF THE 
ARCTURUS 


Last week a ship called the Arc- 
turus sailed from the basin over in 
Brooklyn to explore the extent, the 
depth and the life of that mysterious 
and fabled spot known to the world 
as Sargasso Sea. It is an expedi- 
tion unrivalled in the history of the 
world, fitted skilfully and compre- 
hensively as no other ship has been 
fitted. On board it carried, in ad- 
dition to the captain and crew, a 
party of scientists headed by William 
Beebe, author of GALAPAGOS: 
WORLD’S END, a scientist who, 
since the passing of Fabre and W. 
H. Hudson, occupies a place that 
js unique in the world of science 
and of writing. The party included 
Miss Isabel Cooper, expert scientific 
artist, and Miss Ruth Rose, historian 
of the expedition—two women who 
hold positions that are likewise 
unique in the history of women’s 
occupations. 


The Arcturus is a big ship, a 
former freighter, fitted with great 
nets and dredges 
and carrying the 
most delicate of 
scientific  instru- 
ments for the pre- 
servation and ob- 
servation of the 
strange animals 
which Mr. Beebe 
will bring from 
the bottom of the sea. The sailing 
of the Arcturus was an event of 
national—even of international im- 
portance. On the eve of sailing, the 
decks were crowded with newspaper 
photographers and correspondents. 





On his return the full story of the 
Arcturus and its voyage into the 
Sea of Lost Ships and Sea Monsters 
will be published by the House of 
Putnam in an edition worthy to be 
placed on the shelves beside the now 
famous and beautiful GALAPA- 


Meanwhile the same House has 
published, almost on the eve of the 
departure of this exciting expedi- 
tion, a quiet book dealing with the 
history of the most romantic and 
the best beloved church in Amer- 
ica.s THE LITTLE CHURCH 
AROUND THE CORNER is writ- 
ten by George MacAdam, a well- 
known writer well qualified for the 
task. He has recreated the lives 
of its rectors and set down scores 
of anecdotes about the church and 
the famous people who passed 
through its lych gate. The book is 
beautifully printed and profusely 
illustrated in a dignified manner 
chad of its subject. It sells for 


The same week brings THE 
HUMAN TOUCH ($2.50) a book 
by Lyman Powell, educator, teacher 
and cleric, dealing with his experi- 
ence and friends ranging from 
Ellen Terry to Cardinal Mercier. 
A portion of it is devoted to. Wood- 
row Wilson. 


And there is GRANDMOTHER 
TYLER’S BOOK ($3.50) a re- 
markable volume of memories, 
legends and recollections going back 
ito pre-revolutionary days and 
written by one of the grand old 
— of our early American his- 
ry. 


Last week was notable for the 
publication of BACKFURROW, a 
remarkable novel 
of American farm 
life, by G. D. 
Eaton. Don’t over- 
look it among the 
striking novels of 


the year. Follow- 

ing in the footsteps 

wv of Theodore Dreis- 

Pd er, the author has 

Created a remarkable, human book. 
$2.00) 


These books can be obtained from 
any bookseller or from 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 49th Street 
Just west of Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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The New Books 


The books listed by tithe only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


UNSCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. By FREDERICK 
Woop Jones. Longmans, Green. 1924. 
$2. 

Frederick Wood Jones, the eminent pro- 
fessor of anatomy in the University of 
Adelaide, permits his scientifically trained 
senses to take, on occasion, jaunts along the 
byways of fact and fancy. This book’ of 
essays, purporting to be “the expression of 
things, too trivial and too inexact to be 
reckoned as scientific,” is the result. It is a 
delightful book. The essays are exotic in 
content, whimsically informative, genially 
lightsome. They reveal their author to be 
the possessor of an innate curiosity, a wide 
and observant traveler, a keen student of 
nature and man—a man who has lived his 
life adequately and well. And they are 
written in a style at once terse and mellow. 

Professor Jones has spent many of his 
holidays in the Malay Peninsula and on 
coral islands. This part of the world he 
describes as only a lover of nature, espe- 
cially “uncivilized” nature, can. ‘The na- 
tives, their customs and beliefs, are depicted 
with glowing sympathy and understanding. 
Also, of the sundry things Professor Jones 
talks about, the following are included: sea- 
serpents, fireflies, crabs, wer-tigers, seals, 
marvels, evil spirits, the devil himself, little 
emotions, memory, inheritance, longing, 
healing, moon-gazing, oily patches, and 
barking. In each of these essays he is either 
informative or quizzical or philosophical. 
The reader will find this book, when his 
senses are dull and his mind is fatigued, 
when he wants to leave his workaday ex- 
istence at least for a time, just the tonic he 
needs, 


A SHEAF OF PAPERS. By OLIVER 
Etton. Small, Maynard. 1924. $3. 


This is quite evidently a gleaning from 
the work of its author. It makes no pre- 
tense to research and possibly for that rea- 
son papers like “Hamlet, the Elizabethan” 
will appeal the more widely. The author’s 
analysis of the “noble Dane” is one of the 
most discriminating and judicious that has 
appeared. Professor Elton has almost 
achieved the impossible, and without striv- 
ing for the new, has passed such sane judg- 
ments upon old material that he has ap- 
proached originality on Hamlet. He is at 
his best along scholarly, rather than critical 
lines. But that he is capable of keen and 
critical analysis is plain from his article on 
“Poetic Romancers.” He there makes an 
interesting statement which will bear seri- 
ous consideration. 

In one way verse is a separable accident of 


a story. Morris relates equally well, though in 
a different way, in verse and prose. ‘There are 
few of whom this can be said. Crabbe, or 


Browning in “The Inn Album,” may relate 
well all the time, but the poetry is intermittent. 
The authors of “Endymion” or of “Tristram of 
Lyonesse” are poets all the time, but the press 
of imaginery, or the poetic energy, easily swamp 
the telling, so that we ask what is really hap- 
pening. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
BarriE. Rudge. 1925. 
This charming little booklet, a delightful 

example of typographic art, enshrines the 

brief and fanciful tribute paid to George 

Meredith by Barrie after his death. It is 

a bit of sheer fantasy, whimsical, tender, 

and heartfelt. It is too fragmentary to be 

of much value, but the dress the publishers 
have given it is worthy of all praise. 


1909. By J. M. 


At THe Enp oF THE Woop’s Patu. By Lulu 
Brower Chittenden. Nicholas L. Brown. $2 
net. 

Tue Year’s Worx 1n ENGisu Stupies. Vol. 
IV. Edited by Sir Sidney Lee. Oxford. 
$2.50. 

How ro Tett THE FasHIONS FROM THE Fotties. 
By Caroline Duer. Scribners. $1.50. 

Cottece anv State. By Woodrow Wilson. 
Harpers. 2 vols. 

Tue Works or Tuomas Love Peacock. Vols. 
I, II, II, and IV. Gabriel Wells. 

A History oF Mopern ENG tisH RoMANTICIsM. 
By Harko G. De Maar. Oxford: $3.50. 
Tue SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA AND AN ELIza- 
BETHAN Mania. By John F. Forbis. Ameri- 

can Library Service. $4.50. 

Apventures IN Cariticism. By Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. Putnam. $2.50. 
Lire anp Art. By Thomas Hardy. 

berg. $3.50. 


Green- 


Biography 


Lapy Marcaret. By £. M. G. Routh. Ox- 


ford. $2.20. 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Tue Groomsrivce Diary. By Dorothy V. 
White. Oxford. 
Tue Lire or San Martin. By Anna Scholl- 


kopf. Boni & Liveright. $2. 


Drama 


THE FLATTERING WORD AND 
OTHER ONE-ACT PLAYS. By GEORGE 
KELLEY. Little, Brown. 1925. $1.50. 


For five years George Kelley’s short 
plays were headliners in vaudeville before 
“The Show Off” assured him an apparently 
permanent place on Broadway. It is in- 
teresting to read these four earlier short 
plays and to see, particularly in “Poor 
Aubray,” which was the nucleus of “The 
Show Off,” how Mr. Kelley became master 
of his style, and of his Fate—dramatically 
speaking! All of these are excellent, 
realistic sketches showing keen observation, 
clever character drawing, and skilful dia- 
logue, but in none of them is there more 
than a hint of the author’s real genius for 
characterization, or his own special gift of 
thoughtful humor. (I know no other 
phrase which describes that quality so ap- 
parent in the later play.) Of the four in 
this volume “Poor Aubray,” a domestic 
comedy of American manners, is far and 
away the best, which may be why it grew 
into a longer one. ‘“Smarty’s Party” is 
grimmer in mood, depicting the inevitable 
force of heredity, that no amount of care- 
ful upbringing can really effect. “The 
Flattering Word” and “The Weak Spot” 
are both satires—the former illustrating the 
power of flattery on a narrow and preju- 
diced mind; the latter showing how often 
superstition hides behind the mask of 
scoffing practical-mindedness. All of these 
short plays are sure to find places for them- 
selves on the programs of Little Theatres 
and Dramatic Organizations, all over the 
country. They read well, but it is evident 
that they should act even more effectively. 


ExizaBeTHAN Drama. By H. Dugdale Sykes. 
Oxford. $4.20. 
Diminutive Dramas. _ By 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
Inpex To Dramatic Reapinos. Compiled by 
Agnes K. Silk and Clara E. Fanning. Bos- 
ton: Faxon. 
Twenty-Five SHort Prays. 
Shay. Appleton. $4. 


Maurice Baring. 


Edited by Frank 


Education 


ConTeNtT AND MeEtTHops oF THE INDUSTRIAL 
Arts. By Samuel J. Vaughn and Arthur B. 
Mays. Century. $2. 

Suort PLays FROM AMERICAN History AND 
Lirerature. By Olive M. Price. New 
York: French. $1.75. 

SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN’s Nerves. By James 
J. Walsh and John A. Foote. Lippincott. $2. 

Tue PsycHotocGy oF THE Prescnoot CuiLp. 
Appleton. $2. 


Engineering 
Exectricat Tecunotocy. By H. Cotton. Pit- 
man. $3.75. 
Friction Crutcues. By R. Waring-Brown. 
Pitman. $1.50. 
Worksop Gauces AND MEASURING APPLIANCES. 
By Louis Burn. Pitman. $1.50. 


Fiction 
PARADISE. By Cosmo HAMILTON. Lit- 
tle, Brown. 1925. $2. 


In spots this novel is journalistically 
clever, but the larger areas are a banal, 
lackadaisical performance of a facile 
writer. Mr. Hamilton seems to be glad 
himself to be rid of the people in his book. 
Once these Londoners are safely on their 
Samoan Isle to rule as owners, he drops the 
curtain. Such interest as the author had 
bestirred in Tony and Chrissie was but be- 
ginning at this point, even though it is no 
notoriously original device to discover a 
Pacific isle. The present reviewer never 
thought to wish for more of such an isle 
and less of London in a story; but if Mr. 
Hamilton had chucked Covent Garden and 
Panton Street in thirty pages and given the 
rest over to copra and pearls the book would 
have been better. 


Briefly the story concerns Tony, an en- 
gaingly worthless younger son, cadging for 
a living in London, and Chrissie, an idol of 
the music halls. Tony makes a splendid 
record in the war, becomes a wing com- 
mander, and returns to a little apartment 

(Continued on next page) 














Duutons 


RECENT BOOKS 





MRS. MEYNELL AND HER 


LITERARY GENERATION 

By ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 
Doubly appealing as a piece of 
portraiture done with great skill, 
and as a valuable estimate of the 
subtle influence which this charm- 
ing personality exerted over the 
literary circle in which she was so 
greatly loved. $2.50 


CALLINICUS 
A Defence of Chemical Warfare. 
By J. B. S. HALDANE 
Author of “Daedalus” 
His thesis is that gas warfare is 
really far more humane than the 
use of guns and bayonets. $1.00 


THE SHADOW OF THE 


GLOOMY EAST 

By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
With his masterly grip upon the 
imagination of the reader, the 
author of “Beasts, Men and 
Gods” records his amazing exper- 
iences of his impressions of the 
life and psychology of the multi- 





farious peoples who form the 
Russia of today. $3.00 
NEW IMPORTATIONS 


ART AND MAN 

Essays and Fragments by C. AN- 
STRUTHER-THOMSON, with an 
Introduction by Vernon Lee. $4.00 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLU- 


TION OF RELIGION 

By ALBERT CHURCHWARD 
Author of “Signs and Symbols of 
Primordial Man.” $15.00 


ADVENTURES IN PERU 
By C. H. PRODGERS 
A fascinating book of adventurous. 
travel, exceptional as a gallery of 
interesting portraits. $4.00 


A CONCISE ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY 


OF MODERN ENGLISH 
By ERNEST WEEKLEY 
Author of the Romance of 
Words,” ete. $3.00 


ESSAYS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY $4.25 
Completing the four-volume series 
of essays representing his rich gift 
to literary criticism. 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND 


SUBVERSIVE MOVEMENTS 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER $7.00 
Well-documented and_ evidently 
the fruit of long research. 





NEW FICTION 


THE ROAD TO EN-DOR 

By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A story, remarkable for its study 
of an abnormal, half-crazed fan- 
atic, for its powerful emotional 
appeal and for the unexpected 
climax which presents as fas- 
cinating a mystery as Mr. Vance 
has ever produced. $2.00 


WE By EUGENE ZAMIATIN 
Translated from the Russian 
by Gregory Zilboorg. 
“Strikingly thoughtful, humorous, 
imaginative and certainly unusual. 
It may easily become one of the 
year’s most discussed books.” $2.00 


REAMER LOU 

By LOUIS FORGIONE 
New York’s water front as an | 
Italian-American workman knows 
it. $2.00 

VAL SINESTRA 

By MARTHA MORTON 
A penetrating novel of conflicting 
racial tendencies. $2.00 


TONGUES OF FIRE 

By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
Brilliant tales of strange places 
and people so real to their author 
as to carry conviction through 
every impossible page. $2.50 








These books are obtainable through 
any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & 


co. 
681 Fifth Ave. New York 
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| By George Heyer $1.50 

Mr. Heyer’s translation is one of the 
oe most remarkable of recent 
French and English are given on op- 
posite pages Francois Villon, born 
as in 1431, 
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The Revelation 
| The Rise of the Greek Epic 


By Gilbert Murray 
| The third edition of this notable piece 
of criticism; a work now recognized as 
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HALL Democracy, as de- 
fined by our history, stand 

in these United States, or shall 
| “the new barbarians,” hardly 
| one generation removed from 
| European serfdom — whether 
| they call themselves Socialists, 
| Anarchists or Communists— 


| be allowed to make it over? 


| Read 

















NEW BARBARIANS 


WILBUR EC. ABBOT I 





“The New Barbarians” is a 
vital book for thinking Amer- 
| icans who believe in one flag 
and one language—the first 
of an important group of 
books by eminent educators 
| amd authors dealing frankly 
| with the subject of American 
nationalism. 


$2.50 at all Booksellers 


Little, Brown & Co. | 
Publishers, Boston 
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** The Retrospect of Francois Villon * 
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ve French poets. os 


* The Revelation " 
| By Henry W. Frost Net $2.50 
| An analysis, literal translation and ex 


Net $4.70 


- 4 a_ classic It has been carefully re- *% 

i vised and contains much new material 

i o, well as careful corrections of the 
old. 
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“When a writer can drag a reader 
from the reader’s comfortable chair 
and make him feel that he is climb- 
ing mountains, coursing streams, 
visiting cities and viewing ruins of a 
past that is beyond the ken of his- 
torians, the writer has accomplished 
something that is akin to the achieve- 
ments of a magician, or at least a 
hypnotist. And there is some- 
thing hypnotic about 


COLOMBIA 
LAND OF MIRACLES 
By Blair Niles 


We close the book feeling ourselves 
under an obligation to Mrs. Niles we 
can never repay.”—P. A. Kinsley in 
the Philadelphia Record. 


Illustrated. $3.50 
THE CENTURY CO. 











In this space Mr. Huesscn 
names an important book 
every week. See i at any 
book store. 
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advertised or mentioned in this issue or 
any ,other book in print at Book Store 
prices, We pay postage everywhere on all 
orders. Prompt service assured. For your 
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monthly magazine-catalogue, “BOOKS OF 
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with Chrissie, and to earning a few shillings 
in an officers’ street band or driving an au- 
tomobile. He learns that his father had 
left him an island. Sherwood, a rich gro- 
cer, still in love with Chrissie, charters 
a yacht to take them to their far off pos- 


sessions. His dark purpose is to drop Tony 
overboard. There is no need to go 
further. A sophisticated post war cynicism 


pervades everyone of these thoroughly un- 
likeable persons in the book, unless we ex- 
cept Chrissie, the angel, etc. 


ALIAS BEN ALIBI. 
New York: Doran. 


By Irvin S. Coss. 
1925. $2. 


Irvin S. Cobb was one of the versatile 
stars on a Park Row newspaper which 
boasted the best rewrite men of the not dis- 
tant day with which these stories deal; and 
his city editor then was a man_ whose 
marked traits and abilities supplied much 
for the portrait Mr. Cobb paints of Ben 
Alibi Crisp. 

A change has come over city rooms as 
over politics. The great police reporters 
of two decades ago, led by a general such 
as Ben Alibi Crisp, have given way to a 
personnel and organization still glamorous, 
picturesque, but different. Crisp lived for 
the big crime mysteries, the nine days’ 
wonders of the town. He penetrated hu- 
man motives, the key to unlocking the 
doors of sensational mysteries, and played 
his results with a master newspaper hand in 
the columns of the Star.. Crisp and_ his 
methods deserved a recorder who could tell 
their story as Mr. Cobb has done, a text 
book not for a school of journalism, but for 
the school of newspaper life. 

Crisp’s exploits are not all in the field of 
crime. There are stories of humor too, 
such as that of the office worm turning, and 
of the prominent citizen whose puff ball 
vanity Crisp punctured so cruelly. But he 
will be remembered longee* for the saffron 
sensations of the big crime stories of his 
generation. 

These newspaper sketches are to the life, 
undoubtedly. Yet rich as they are with the 
color of a Park Row city room (a color in 
which yellow was predominant) one does 
have the feeling that in many places they 
are the work of Mr. Cobb as a rewrite 
man, and not as a reporter who saw it all 
with his own eyes and came in to write it 
himself. Many critics point to the rewrite 
desk as the cause for so much of the short- 
comings of newspaper reporting today. By 
way of comparison, Mr. Cobb’s description 
in his recent volume “Stickfuls” of the 
trial of Wolter for the murder of little 
Ruth Cruger—a trial he covered at first 
hand—has a quality of vividness, authen- 
ticity, and conviction. That was truth. The 
present fiction gives the impression of being 
a rewrite of truth. 


THE MIRACLE. By CLARENCE BUDING- 
TON KELLAND. Harpers. 1925. $2. 


If Clarence Budington Kelland is not an 
artist he is an admirable artisan. His work 
is finished, well rounded, smooth. His 
craftsmanship leaves no loose ends or ragged 
edges. Perhaps his strongest point is a sense 
for narrative value. His plots advance 
swiftly and surely, with a careful placing 
of emphasis so that interest is always a 
little ahead but not too far. He knows 
how a story should be told. In this par- 
ticular one he reaches almost the concentra- 
tion of the short story. There is no devia- 
tion from the main emotional line. It 
moves straight as an arrow toward its log- 
ical objective, each incident bearing directly 
upon the thesis. It has, in brief, unity and 
if we cannot admire Mr. Kelland’s con- 
ception we may at least respect his execu- 
tion. 

In “The Miracle” his thesis is that there 
is a just, merciful god and that love and 
honor are dominant forces in the world in 
which we live. To prove it he draws the 
figure of a trusting young man upon whom 
fate has vented considerable spleen. Mother, 
father, sweetheart, and friend have betrayed 
him. ‘The story opens in Quebec with the 
last of these disillusionments in which he 
finds his sweetheart in the arms of his best 
friend. Seeing only cruelty in the world 
Donovan Steel goes into the Canadian 
forests to become “Le Malcoeur”; a ruth- 
less, cold, and desperate man. If people 
do not get out of his way he throws them 
out. (Both literally and figuratively; one 
of his favourite diversions being to knock 
down those who bar his path and step upon 
their faces.) But into his consciousness has 
come a lovely girl who is in the woods as a 


fugitive from a misdirected justice. Drawn 
irresistibly he saves her from dishonor in a 
terrific brawl in which he looses his eyesight. 
By the girl’s goodness and a miracle at a 
woodland shrine he recovers both his spirit- 
ual and physical vision, and again believes 
that god is good. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By Philip Gibbs. 

Clode. 1925. 

Here in his first volume, now first ap- 
pearing after its publication in 1898, we 
find Philip Gibbs, novelist, at his best. For 
despite the evident immaturity in much of 
its execution and the occasional stiffness, 
even, throughout some of the dialogues, 
there are certain qualities which rank this 
story above all the later romances of its 
author. 

If we do honor to “The Individualist” 
by recalling the theme of Adam Bede and 
the pervading spirit of “Ann Veronica,” by 
no means would we suggest comparison 
with those undeniably greater books, nor 
would we hint at conscious imitation; for 
its author has won his laurels through the 
daily press, . and what success as a 
novelist he here attains was won through 
his own diligence. But the narrative he has 
to tell, albeit on a lesser canvas, is curiously 
akin, in part, to each of the above men- 
tioned novels; and as Jonathan had reason 
“to recognize something of himself in the 
character of Adam,” and the vivid portrayal 
of Alicia, confident, spirited, heroic, (we 
wish her earlier pages had not read so de- 
murely!) recalls at moments Mr. Wells’s 
more boisterous heroine. And if, on the 
other hand, we must admit that the draw- 
ing of the major characters, in part at least, 
is over done, and much is to be desired in 
the handling of some of the lesser figures, 
the movement of the story is natural and 
never flags. 

As a pleasing romance, well above the 
average, intensely moving in its best 
passages, its present reissue is amply justified. 


NAJIB. 


Doran. 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 
1925. $2. 


We have not been familiar enough with 
Mr. Terhune’s magazine contributions of 
the recent past to know whether this collec- 
tion of short stories enjoyed periodical pub- 
lication prior to their appearance in book 
form. It is our opinion that read at in- 
tervals in the Red Book or Cosmopolitan 
they would prove more successful entertain- 
ment than is to be found in the experience 
of reading one directly upon the close of 
another. For, with the suggestion of repeti- 
tion and the inevitable rebuilding of the 
same effects, unavoidable in a series of 
stories dealing with two principals who en- 
act unchanging réles against an equally 
permanent background, a sense of monotony 
is bound to afflict the reader ere half the 
book is read. Perhaps, if Mr. Terhune had 
shifted the scene of action slightly for the 
exercise of his two stars’ undoubted ingen- 
uity, our own feelings of tedium would have 
been considerably lightened. 

These two leading characters are Logan 
Kirby, American, manager of the Cabell 
Smelting Company’s antimony mine in the 
wilderness east of the River Jordan, and his 
faithful Syrian factotum, Najib. Around 
them lies the uninhabited mountain region 
known as the “Land of Moab,” a land un- 
altered, except by the presence of the mine, 
since the days of Abraham. Kirby’s staff 
is composed of thirty laborers, a guard of 
twelve Turkish soldiers hired from the Gov- 
ernment, and the invaluable Najib, first and 
only aide of the chief. At times, the apa- 
thetic dulness of their isolated existence is 
broken by the intrusion upon them of visitors 
from the outer world. The latter are rarely 
welcome, for they are invariably the bearers 
of more or less serious trouble. 

In the succession of difficulties which arise 
from the coming of these peace disturbing 
people, Kirby and Najib, sometimes in union, 
sometimes unaided by each other, are always 
the victorious survivors, left to resume the 
scheduled routine of work as it had been 
carried on before interruption. The struc- 
ture of these contests is cleverly devised, the 
development of them well managed, mod- 
erately exciting, accurately measured in the 
degree-of suspense which holds back the out- 
come they are calculated to attain. But the 
continued round of them, despite the merits 
indicated, is liable soon to pall. This par- 
tial failure to keep our interest throughout 
the book seems due to the accumulating mo- 
notony mentioned above. It is like witness- 
ing a vaudeville performance of eleven acts, 
in which the two leading players execute the 
same “stunts” with slightly varied business 
contributed by different castes of minor char- 
acters, the whole transpiring without a 

single change of scenery. 
Our patience was a little worn also by 
Najib’s pseudo-comic experiments on the 


if you please, a barren campus 
—shorn of its Gothic towers, its 
ivy-clad wall, its cloisters and 
gargoyles. Only thirty years 
ago this was the University of 
Chicago. The story of its 
growth is an educational ro- 
mance. The circumstances of 
the founder’s munificent gifts, 
William Rainey Harper’s dar- 
ing and original projects, the 
dramatic million-dollars-in-90- 
days campaign—these make an 
engrossing tale. No one has 
more intimate knowledge of the 
founding and subsequent devel- 
opment of the University than 
Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, the spokes- 
man of those who first looked 
to John D. Rockefeller for aid 
in realizing their dreams. The 
Story of the University of Chi- 
cago. By omas W. Good- 
speed. $2.00; postpaid, $2.10. 


MERCHANT PRINCES 


of Chicago were also University 
builders, and Dr. Goodspeed, 
who knew most of them, has 
sketched their lives. Volume I 
includes such men as Marshall 
Field, William Butler Ogden, 
the first mayor of Chicago, and 
Gustavus Franklin Swift. Vol- 
ume II, about to be published, 
carries on with later figures— 
Mandel, Scammon, Bartlett, 
Ricketts. As interesting as fic- 
tion, the true story of these out- 
standing individuals is also the 
true story of Chicago. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Biographical 
Sketches. Volumes I and IL. 
$3.00 each, postpaid $3.12. 
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George Meredith 
1999 


By J. M. BARRIE 
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An edition consisting of five 
hundred copies of this exqui- 
site tribute to one of the great , 
masters of English prose has 
been designed by Bruce Rogers 
¢> printed by William E. Rudge. 


Price $2.00 net per copy 


Order from your bookseller or 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
4 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Genealogy : Our stock of Genes 


$+4+4+4444++ logical Books is the 
largest in the world. Send 10 cents ia stamps 


for our 168 page priced Catalogue listing 
neatly 5000 titles. Goodspeed'’s Book 
Shop, 9? Ashburtoa Place, Bostoa, Mass 











The GRAY BEGINNING 
by Edward Shenton 
“A novel with feeling, style and imagina 


tion.”"—Transcript, Boston 
$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Company Philadelphis 
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The New Books 
Fiction 

(Continued from preceding page) 
English language. His line, employed even 
in moderation, is an old, heavy and dubious 
medium for the production of humor, and 
it is here in operation, unfortunately, at its 
yery worst. The laurels won for Mr. Ter- 
june by his illustrious dogs of an earlier 
day will not be perceptibly brightened by 
anything we have found in the present book, 


THE MUMMY MOVES. By Mary 
Gaunt. Edward J. Clode, Inc. 1925. 
Detective fiction has, of late years, grown 

pretentious. Time was, when, a field apart 
from other endeavors in the art of writing, 
it contented itself with the setting and solu- 
tion of a problem, and the characters which 
moved through its pages were, strictly speak- 
ing, not characters at all but mechanisms as 
unhuman as the mysterious rooms, the secret 
devices for murder, the missing jewels and 
all the other paraphernalia of the mystery 
story. 

But now these characters have dressed 
themselves up with various traits usually 
recognized as human. Character drawing 
has entered the realm of detective fiction. 
‘Also there is an attempt to round out the 
milieu, to give a section of the social fabric 
in a word, life. 

But for better or worse? It seems that a 

highly complicated and ingenious mystery is 

enough for a conscientious writer to attempt 
in one tale. The delineation of character, 
the painting of scenes, the interpretation of 
life, had better be left for other books. The 
two genres of fiction will not readily blend, 
unless, perhaps, in a book interminably long. 

Or at best, there is a hovering between pure 

detective fiction and its near relation, mys- 

tery fiction. The result is a floundering. 

“The Mummy Moves” is a tale ingenious, 

with tension, surprise, an atmosphere of the 

bizarre, adequately written. A good book 
of its type. But trimmed of its often tedious 
attempts at character revelation, meticulous 
descriptions of places, melodramatic emo- 
tions, it would have been an excellent book 


lindeed. 


onan. By Robert Nathan. McBride. $2 net. 
= Prince oF WASHINGTON Square. By 
| Harry F. Liscomb. Stokes. $1 net. 

IsratL Porter: His Firry Years oF Exe. 


By Herman Melville. Boston: St. Botolph 
Society. 

Mocxseccar. By Laurence W. Meynell. Ap- 
pleton. * $2. 


Prize SToRIES OF 1924. 
of Arts and Sciences. 
net. 

THe Brack Carco. By 
Scribners. $2. 


Chosen by the Society 
Doubleday, Page. $2 


J. P. Marquand. 





Lire AND Erica. By Gilbert Frankau. Cen- 
tury. $2. 

orTUGEsE SitveR. By Charles Neville Buck. 
Century. $2. 


HE Wire-Suip Woman. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
rs. Witt1amM Horton SPEAKING. 
Kilbourne, Dodd, Mead. $2. 
[foncues or Fire. By Algernon Blackwood. 
Dutton, $2. 
Nittace. By Robert McAlmon. Contact Pub- 
lishing Co., 12 Rue de l’Odéon, Paris. 
Tue Bronze 


By Hugh Pendexter. 


By Fannie 





Corrar. By John Frederick. 
Putnams. $2. 
Tue Muxver Crus. By Howel Evans. Put- 
Nam. $2. 
Ross Traits. By Harold Bindloss. Stokes. 
$2 net. 
HE Brack Sour. By Liam O’Flaherty. Boni 
& Liveright. $2.50. 


HE Granp INQuisIToR. 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
NDER THE Lever. By 

Scribners. $2. 

HE CuILp oF PLEasuRE. 

Nunzio 


right. 


By Donald Douglas. 


E. Earl Sparling. 


By Gabriele d’An- 
(Modern Library). Boni & Live- 


Gevernment 


' ee - 
leer ed OF THE UNITED States. By 
illiam Bennett Munro. Revised Edition. 
Macmillan. 
HE “Macuine” ABOLISHED. 
y 
Clarke. Putnams. $1.50. 


PHE Business or Lire. By Hugh W. Sanford. 
Oxford. 2 vols, 


By Charles C. P. 


History 


SERN Turkey. By Eliot Grinnel Mears. 
Macmillan. $6. 
Piper. By Sir Charles Bell. 
sity Press. $8, 

WHE 


Oxford Univer- 


MEssaces AND Parers or Wooprow Wit- 


ON. Doran. 2 vols, $3 net. 

caerena SocreTry in ENGLAND. By Witt 
owden. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Navat Sipe oF Britisn Hisrory. By 
lls Callender. Little, Brown. $3.50 


ME History or tHe 


Tempce, Lonpon. B 
J. Bruce Williamson. ; ey . 


Dutton. $8. 





YIIM 


Mepicis. 
Brentano’s. $4. 


TRAGEDIES OF THE 
Staley. 


By Edgecumbe 


International 

Tue PEoPpLE oF THE PHILIPPINES. 
Charles Laubach. Doran. 

Tue Rerorcine or Russia. 
Hullinger. Dutton. $3. 

Tuese Unirep Srates. Edited by 
Gruening. Boni & Liveright. $3. 

GERMAN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS: THE CoAL Kar- 
Tets. By Archibald H. Stockder. Holt. 

Anp Wuo Is My Association 
Press. $1. 

Tue STABILIZATION OF EvuRope. 
de Visscher. 
$2. 

GERMANY IN TRANSITION. By Herbert Kraus. 
University of Chicago Press. $2. 

JAPAN FROM WITHIN. 
Stokes. 


By Frank 
$3.50 net. 
By Edwin Ware 


Ernest 


NEIGHBOR? 


By Charles 
University of Chicago Press. 


By J. Ingram Bryan. 


Miscellaneous 


THE BOOK OF THE RANKS AND 
DIGNITIES OF BRITISH SOCIETY. 
Attributed to Charles Lamb. Scribner. 
1924. $1.75. 

Those who read Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
introductory note to this little volume may 
feel that the attribution—chiefly on the basis 
of a remark in one of Lamb’s letters shortly 
after the original publication of the book— 
is not completely convincing. Lamb en- 
thusiasts will probably remain even more 
sceptical than most, for the book shows no 
internal evidence to support its alleged au- 
thorship—none of the quiet, playful 
humor, none of the quaint whimsicalities 
that we always associate with Charles 
Lamb’s style. Mr. Shorter, it is true, meets 
the argument from the evidence of style 
with an answer that is at least plausible. 
In any case, even if the little book cannot 
at present be added definitively to our 
Eliana, it is worth a place in our libraries 
for its antiquarian interest and for its de- 
lightful typography and illustrations. 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS. By Dr. 
JoHN Lynn LEONARD. Harpers. 1924. 
$2.50. 

This book is written for any one who 
owns an animal or a pet, except goldfish. 
They are left out, for, though pets, they 
are not animals. The horse, the dog, and 
the cat, however, are fully and adequately 
treated so that if they become ill or dam- 
aged, and you own one or more or several 
of them or any one of them, you can, by 
this practical, first-aid treatise, fix them as 
good as new or nurse them well. 

The author, who is a veterinarian of the 
New York City Department of Health, deals 
exhaustively with the symptoms, nature, and 
emergency treatment of innumerable ail- 
ments and mishaps to which cattle, other 
farm animals, and the pets mentioned are 
liable. He tells what to do in case of all 
sorts of accidents, and how to handle vicious, 
frightened, drowning, poisoned, shocked, or 
rabid animals. ‘There is a final chapter on 
the common ailments of poultry and a com- 
plete index which should make the book 
valuable and easily usable in time of need. 

(Continued on next page) 
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DRAG 


A Novel by 


WILLIAM 
DUDLEY 
PELLEY 


Author of THE FOG 





@ William Dudley Pelley has won nation-wide fame 
with his delightful human-interest novels and stories 
mirroring the life and “folks” in small New England 
towns. 


@, As former owner and editor of several New Eng. 
land papers Mr. Pelley has for years been in intimate 
touch with the people whom he portrays so faithfully 
in “Drag”, and anyone who has ever lived in a small 
town cannot fail to feel a thrill of reality in reading 
this deliciously human story with its mingling of 
humor and pathos. 


@ Paris, Vermont, is mostly the scene of “Drag’’, in 
which Mr. Pelley tells the pathetic and yet humorous 
story of David Haskell, an ambitious but soft-hearted 
young newspaper man whose life was almost wrecked 
because he let his many selfish relatives—mostly his 
‘in-laws’ —be a drag on him. 


@, To “Drag” may be applied truly that much-abused 
phrase, ‘‘a cross-section of real life’; Mr. Pelley’s 
other novels—“‘The Greater Glory” and ‘““The Fog” — 
are evidences enough that he knows how to present 
this particular cross-section with vividness and 


artistry. 
$2.00 wherever books are sold 
Boston LITTLE.BROWN & CO. Publishers 




















Do you want to be a 


SHORT-STORY WRITER? 


If so, you need a Course in the Craftsmanship of Short-Story Writing under the expert 
and helpful direction of 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


His method of instruction is unique and successful 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Courses are given every spring and fall at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a six-week Summer Session is conducted at Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. There is also an 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE BY MAIL 
at an invitingly low cost. Upon request, the First Lesson will be sent free for one 
week's examination. Write for particulars regarding these Courses. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
301 College House Cambridge, Mass. 
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TWO GREAT SCANDINAVIAN NOVELS 
KNUT HAMSUN’S 


SEGELFOSS 
TOWN 


by the author of 
GROWTH OF THE SOIL 


The small village of Sege!foss 


with its fascinating characters becomes in the skilled hands of this 
great novelist a mirror of the world in miniature. $2.50 


MARIE GRUBBE 


By J. P. Jacobsen 


The story of an actual figure in Danish history—the beautiful lady 
of the Northern Renaissance, with her tragic love life and her wild 


Ranks with Hamsun’s finest work. 


sweetness. 


“An amazingly profound and beautiful book, a rich a 


the American reader.”—The Dial. 


2 FLOYD DELL’S 


new novel 


THIS MAD 
IDEAL 


by: the author of 
MOON CALF and JANET MARCH 


Floyd Dell has added another figure to his gallery 
of fine American portraits. Judith Valentine, in 
search of a mad ideal, stands beside Felix Fay, the 
Moon Calf and Janet March, the rebel. $2.00 











Send for the new Borzoi Spring Catalogue, free om request. 


ALFRED A. KNOPE; 730 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


In Canada Borzoi Books can be obtained from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Limited, St. Martin's House, Toronto. 
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AZZ in Music —Jazz in Love—Jazz in every- 
day life. It almost destroys the young 
American composer who struggles for finer 
harmonies. No book of today has a more 
timely theme. No book of any day portrays 
American life with more penetrating insight. 


At all Bookstores —$2.00 
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Literature 


with a L/ 


capital 
God's Stepchildren 


that’s 
By SARAH G. MILLIN 


Author of * THE JORDANS” 



















John Crawford 
in N. Y. Times 


“This is a book to read and to 
treasure and to fight over and 
to contend with. It cannot be 
laid aside, once it is started; 
it cannot be readily forgotten 
Once it is finished. It is 
thoughtful and witty and 
stimulating and exciting and 
profoundly stirring. It is a 
classic of ourown times. There 
isnothing todo about it except 
to enjoy GOD’S STEPCHIL- 


Sarah Octrude Naa” 
$2.00 


GOOD 6! wésr 48° stReer 
BOOKS NEWwyork. ny 


Laurence Stallings 
in N. Y. World 


“Itha's these two qualities 
which Anatole France de- 
manded of great fiction, irony 
and pity. GOD’S STEPCHIL- 
DREN has the quality of The 
Way of all Flesh, and Of 
Human Bondage, in its dark 
unflinching grasp. But it has 
color, swiftness, rhythm in its 
sweep; a pathos and mysticism 
that neither Samuel Butler’s 

ic comprehension nor 
Maugham’s sullen writing 
achieves.” 
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For five months 
the best selling 
novel in America | 
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THE LITTLE 
FRENCH GIRL 


. | By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick .. Read 
It and see WHY 




















The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
HOW TO WORK YOUR WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE. By RAYMOND 


F. SULLIVAN. Clode. 1924. 


Those young men and women who must 
earn the money for their college education 
will find this book of great practical value. 
It is based on Mr. Sullivan’s personal ex- 
periences supplemented with the accomplish- 
ments of others. It is thorough and written 
in a style that will unquestionably interest 
those to whom it is addressed. There is 
much common sense advice on matters of 
college life in general, the chapters on 
athletics and fraternities being especially 
good. A list of over two hundred and fifty 
ways in which to make money concludes the 


book. 


DesaTE ON Pronisition. New York: The 
League for Public Discussion. $1. 

Apvertisinc Arts AND CrarFts. Vol. I. New 
York: Lee & Kirby. 

A Concise Etymotocicat DICTIONARY OF 
Mopvern Enouisu. By Ernest Weekley. Dut- 
ton. $3. 

Heattw Via Nature. By Dr. Harry Finkel. 
Society for Public Health Education, 1425 
Grand Concourse, N. Y. 

Encuish House Grounps. Photographic Views 
compiled by Mabel Parsons. Text by Clar- 
ence Fowler. Edited by Eugene Clute. New 
York: Mabel Parsons, 15 East 4oth St. 

ScuuBert’s Soncs TraANLATED. By A. H. Fox 
Strangways and Stuart Wilson. Oxford. 

Tue Ketmscotr Press aND Witt1AM Morris, 
Master-CraFtsmMan. By H. Halliday Sparl- 
ing. Macmillan. $6.50. 

Tue Cevesrities Cross Worp Puzzte Boox 
Edited by Prosper Buranelli, F. Gregory 
Hartswick, and Margaret Petherbridge. 
Simon & Schuster. $1. 

Mopern Auction. 1925. By Grace G. Mont- 


gomery. Scribners. $1.50. 


Pamphlets 


Tue EvotuTion oF SocitaALisM IN CZECHOSLOVA- 
x1a. Prague: Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Workers Party. 

Tue INFLUENCE oF THE LEGAL PROFESSION ON 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
Oxford. 70 cents. 

Sones For THE Latin Crus. By Roy C. Flick- 
inger. University of Chicago Press. 75 cents. 

Le Directroire EspaGNnot eT La CULTURE. 
Paris Societe Générale d’Imprimerie et 
d’Edition. 

Darwin AND Evotution. By Duren J. H. 
Ward, 958 Acoma Street, Denver, Colo. 
Evcuaristic Doctrine. By Thomas B. Strong. 

Oxford. 20 cents. 

Tue Cooperative Movement. By Olive M. 
Johnson. New York Labor News Co. 

Science: Irs Meaninc anp Goat. By Duren 
J. H. Ward. Up the Divide Publishing Co. 

A BistiocrapuHy oF Howarp Crossy Butter. 
Princeton University Press. 

Tue Desr or Science to Mepicine. By 
Archibald E. Garrod. Oxford University 
Press. 70 cents. 

Tue Two Datep SoNNETs OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. A. Fort. Oxford University Press. $1. 

Tue Gops or Greece 1N GERMAN Poetry. 
By J. G. Robertson. Oxford University 
Press. 70 cents. 


Poetry 


Ap Somnum. By Edward Viets. Four Seas. $1 
net. 

Tue Marsre Faun. By William Faulkner. 
Four Seas. $1.50. 

Come Hirner. By Walter de la Mare. Knopf. 
$5 net. 

Tue Lisrary oF Poetry AND SonG. Originally 
edited by Wéilliam Cullen Bryant. Revised 
and enlarged. Doubleday, Page. $5 net. 

Prorites FRoM Home. By Eunice Tietjens. 
Knopf. $1.50 net. 

Tue WanpverRING Eros. By Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 


Froripa. By Mary Youngs Morris. Dorrance. 


Religion 


Tue Oricin AND Evo.uTion or Reticion. By 
Albert Churchward. Dutton. $15. 

Sr. AucustTine pve Civitate Des. By J. E. C. 
Welldon. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
Human NATURE AND THE GOSPEL. 

liam Lyon Phelps. Scribners. $2. 
Principtes oF CuristiaN Livinc. By Gerald 
B. Smith. University of Chicago Press. $2. 
Cuurcu Leapersuip. By Charles Edward Bur- 
rell, Dorrance. $1.75. 
MatrHew Twenty-Four anp THe REVELATION. 
By Henry W. Frost. Oxford. $2.50. 
By St. John D. 


By Wil- 


Tates oF KinG Sotomon. 
Seymour. Oxford. $2.50. 
By P. N. Waggett. 


KNOWLEDGE AND VIRTUE. 
Oxford. $4.20. 











By THE PHOENICIAN 


E are glad to see announced a new 

volume of poetry by Ridgely Top 
rence, now for some time poetry editor of 
The New Republic. It has been far too 
many years since we have had a book from 
Mr. Torrence. To all appearances he hay 
worked slowly of late years, not hurrying 
his muse, but whenever a poem of hig hag 
occasionally honored the magazines it hag 
been a red-letter day for the lovers of 
poetry. He writes with unusual distinction, 
unaffected by schools or fads. The root of 
the matter is in him. His “Hesperides” jg 
sure to add to that portion of Americag 
poetry which may possibly survive the 
merciless winnowing of time. 


en } mae 


A new weekly magazine appears this 
month. Its editor is H. W. Ross, its ad 
visory editors Ralph Barton, Heywood 
Broun, Marc Connelly, Edna Ferber, Reg 
Irvin, George Kaufman, Alice Duer Miller, 
Dorothy Parker, Laurence Stallings and 
Alexander Woollcott. It is called The New 
Yorker, and will reflect in word and picture 
metropolitan life. To judge by announce. 
ments it will be gay and satirical, interpreta. 
tive but not “highbrow”; it will cover 
amusements and the arts and expects to he 
distinguished for its illustrations. It sounds 
as if advisory editorial meetings would be 
held at the Algonquin! 


<She 


Next June Stella Benson comes through 
this city on her way to England. She is an 
erratic writer—not erotic—of whose spark 
of genius we have not the slightest doubt, 
though she’ chooses to spend much of her 
time setting off mere Chinese fireworks, 


<a 


We have met James Stephens and found 
him one of the most entertaining talkers of 
our acquaintance. During March he will 
be lecturing in Indianapolis and Chicago, 
He was surprised at the mild weather of our 
early February, as he had been warned to 
buy furs. He was impressed by the archi- 
tecture of New York. He developed ‘sev 
eral interesting themes, one being that a re 
versal in dress may come to pass within the 
next twenty years, men gradually acquiring 
the fine feathers, the striking sexual plum 
age,—and the vivid adornment of women 
fading to mouse-grey. We should like to 
see it come to pass. 


We are soon to have “The Pilgrimage 
of Henry James” from the pen of Van Wyck 
Brooks. James craved a particular delicacy 
of understanding and security from 
garity. He tried in turn New York, 
bridge, Newport, Italy, Paris, and London, 
becoming disillusioned with each environ- 
ment. Brooks’s analysis of the great novelist 
is sure to be as valuable as his operation on 
Mark Twain. 


The Gold Medal of that tremendous or 
ganization, the National Institute of Ars 
and Letters, .has this year been awarded to 
Edith Wharton, the first woman to whom 
the award has been made. The Nationalf 
Institute indicates, with a courtly inclinationj 
of the head, that Mrs. Wharton’s entire 
work may, in their opinion, receive the same 
honor as that conferred upon James Whit 
comb Riley in 1911 for his poetry, upo 
Augustus Thomas in 1913 for his drama 
upon Sargent, Howells, Burroughs, Thayer 
Cass Gilbert and Blashfield. 
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We were surprised by an obit item fros 
the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, sent us the end 
of January by R. E. W. It said that Miriam 
Coles Harris, author of “‘Rutledge”—or 8 
she?—had died “in the g2d year of her ag% 
at her residence in Paris, on July 21, 1925 
“Strange prophecy!” commented R. E. W. 
of the date. But this must have been t 
author of “Rutledge”! 


<a 


Mrs. J. C. Squire has committed a 10¥ 
entitled “Five in Family,” the first volum 
of Sir Sidney Lee’s “King Edward VIP 
now ready, Algernon Blackwood’s “Tonge 
of Fire” is a new group of interesting We 
stories, Laurence Meynell in “Mockbegg 
is a remarkable imitator of Michael 4 
commuters should buy avidly of Robert M 
Gay’s “The 8:45” when it appears on Mare 
15th, the Chamber of Commerce of C 
den, N. J., is now honoring Walt Wiims 
as “The Good Gray Poet,” (send for le 
and other. remarkable things are cons# 
happening in the literary world! 
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Columbia 2060 B’way 
University New York 
Presse eG=s5 N. ¥. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF CHINA 
By Friedrich Hirth 
Emeritus Professor of Chinese in 
Columbia University 
Pp. xx+383. With map. $3.50 
The ancient history of China holds 
a position in the Far East similar to 
that of Greece and Rome in the 
West. The classical Chou dynasty 
which is particularly treated in this 
work, created standards which have 
become dominant in development 
down to modern times in China, 
Corea and Japan. Many of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the attempt 
to understand the modern Chinese 
disappear when we trace their his- 


torical origin and development. 
“This work is very well done and is like- 
ly the best and most detailed presentation 
of the ancient history of China that we 
have.”—Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 


At Bookshops 
or direct from the publishers 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





















WHAT IS CIVILIZATION ? 


RatpH ADAMS CRAM, noted archi- 
tect, who got his inspiration for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
from the Middle Ages, answers this 
question in 


THE FORUM 
for March 

Especially written for the seeker 
after truth and beauty. 

Also, BioLogy MouLDING THE Fu- 
TuRE, by J. B. S. Haldane, author of 
Daedalus, and Is PsycHo-ANALy- 
sis A SCIENCE? by George Sylvester 
Viereck and Aldous Huxley. 


At all newsstands, 35 cents 


THE FORUM 
247 Park Ave., New York 





































Rose Macaulay 
at her wittiest. 


“Readers of TOLD BY AN IDIOT 
are well aware of Rose Ma- 
caulay’s fine satiric touch. In 
ORPHAN ISLAND they will find 
this touch at its brightest and 
lightest. It is impossible not 
to dilate on the wit and fancy, 

¢ keenness of perception 
and the profound satire 
evinced by Miss Macaulay in 
this book.”—Herbert S. Gor- 
man in the N.Y. Eve. Post Lit. 
Review 


















“ ORPHAN ISLAND is a most 
fascinating and most effective 
piece of gentle irony... the 
satire is singularly diverting.” 
John Carter jn The N.Y. Times 
“She must = the wittiest wo- 
man alive and her every book 
1s worth a half dozen of her 
contemporaries’ attempts to 


Satirize the age.”— Laurence 
Stallings in the N.Y. World. 


$2.00 
Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 
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The Reader's Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mas. Becxer, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING 


ORPHAN ISLAND. By Rose Macaulay 
(Boni & Liveright.) 


LiFE OF GEORGE Borrow.’ By 
Herbert Jenkins (Putnam.) 


FoLK SONGS OF THE SouTH. Edited 
by John Harrington Cox. (Har- 
vard University Press.) 




















MY flippancy about the man who fished 
the murex up called out a letter of 
“affectionate reproach” from Messrs. Mor- 
ley and Benét of this establishment. Per- 
haps if C. N., Kenwood, N. Y., had known 
that the next line was “What porridge had 
John Keats?” she might have guessed—as I 
did not—that it was by Robert Browning. 
I cannot deplore the lapse; it appears to 
have restored, in the minds of my superiors 
on the staff, a personal regard beginning to 
wilt under the horrid suspicion that I Knew 
it All. Oh, well, they need not have wor- 
ried; here is C. B. W., Akron, O., telling 
me in the course of a delightful letter of 
praise for “A Reader’s Guide Book” that 
on page 121 of that invaluable work I 
refer to the St. James Version, a slip of 
which. I had thought even my subconscious 
self incapable. 
Well, anyway, I spotted 
I sometimes think the Pussy Willows grey 
Are Angel Kittens who have lost their way 
on sight as from “The Rubaiyat of a 
Persian Kitten,” by Oliver Herford, and 
hasten to assure E. G. B., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
that this adorable work is still in print 
(Scribner). And speaking of Rubaiyats, 
S. W. G., New York, who wanted to know 
if there had not been a new translation of 
Omar Khayyam from the Persian, will find 
that it is into the German language, “Die 
Sinnsprueche Omars Des Zeltmachers: Rubai- 
jat-i-Omar-i-Khajjam,” Stuttgart und Leip- 
zig, 1909. I may be weak on Browning, 
but so long as the Oriental Department of 
Columbia University holds out, my Persian 
scholarship is something wonderful. 


E. M. J., snowed up at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., but able to draw at need on a col- 
lege library, asks for news of Fulke Fitz 
Warine, “a Robin Hoodish fellow, quite 
the most interesting outlaw I have found 
in England, but very hard to track. 
Thomas Wright’s ‘Essays on Mediaeval 
Subjects is the only book I have been 
able to find which tells about him.” 


ULKE FITZ WARINE, under the cold 

eye of the “Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography,” appears to have been several per- 
sons living in Shropshire in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, whose traits became 
blended into one of the most impressive of 
legendary outlaws and handed down through 
an Anglo-Norman chanson de geste. A 
French paraphrase, edited with an English 
translation and notes by Thomas Wright, 
was published by the Warton Club in 1855, 
as “The History of Fulk Fitz Warine, an 
outlawed baron in the reign of King John.” 
No doubt this is in college libraries; a copy 
is at Forty-second street; another translation, 
by Alice Kemp-Welch, was issued by Moring 
in 1904 as one of the “King’s Classics” at 
one and six. He is therein represented as a 
powerful baron who took arms against King 
John, leagued with the Welsh, and fought 
successfully until pardoned years after. The 
book is, according to Baker, “as interesting 
and almost as natural as a modern novel”; 
the scenes are laid near Ludlow Castle and the 
Welsh border, and many of the places can 
still be identified. He went back into 
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If we haven’t it we'll get it 


French in 1840 as “Historie de Foulque Fitz 
Warin,” and in “Das Volksbuch von Fulko 
Fitz Warin” appeared at Leipsic in 1906. 

I have been for some time supplying this 
correspondent with romantic outlaws; so far 
the prize entry is “Eyvind of the Hills,” a 
dramatic version by Sigurjonssen of an au- 
thentic Icelandic hero-story, and to my way 
of thinking one of the finest tragedies of 
recent years. It is published by the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. Now I come 
to think of it, I could have told E. M. J. 
of a reservoir of outlaw legendry as yet un- 
tapped, in the gaucho plays and songs of 
the Argentine. Read “Three Plays of the 
Argentine” (Duffield), with E. H. Bier- 
stadt’s introduction, to discover a type of 
hero with the combined qualities of Buffalo 
Bill, Robin Hood, and Bertrand de Born. 
Other outlaws who have found their way 
into poetry or romance will be welcomed 
on behalf of this correspondent. 

A. H. B., Peoria, Ill., asks if reprints of 
Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” are available in 
America or England, and if there is an 
account of its history, here and abroad. 


W. HUEBSCH publishes a charming 
© little edition of “The Beggar’s Opera” 
with stiff paper covers decorated: in color 
by Lovat Fraser, but the one associated with 
the name of Lovat Fraser, with his scenes 
and magnificent costume plates in color, text 
from the edition of 1765, was published by 
Heinemann in 1922. Martin Secker’s edi- 
tion, as acted at the Lyric Opera House, 
Hammersmith, came out in 1920. As for its 
history, “The Beggar’s Opera: Its Predeces- 
sors and Successors,” by Frank Kidson, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 
1922, is imported by Macmillan. 

“The Chaste Diana,” one of the demure 
delicious eighteenth century romances of E. 
Barrington (Dodd, Mead), has for heroine 
the lady who created the part of Polly 
Peacham. Speaking of E. Barrington, it’s 
no use to ask me, as people do every now 
and then, the identity of this author, and if 
there be~truth im the rumor that “another 
name for her is L. Adams Beck. In a let- 
ter to the Guide in which she shows a grati- 
fying acquaintance with its workings, she 
asks to be forgiven if she continues to cling 
to her anonymity, “a possession very rare 
in these days and therefore the more to be 
valued.” 


G. V., Philadelphia, asks if the Damrosch 
Institute of Musical Art has published a 
text-book or description of the methods 
used in teaching little children the ele- 
ments of musical theory and composition 
in play form. 


R. FRANK DAMROSCH replies that 

“our system for teaching Elementary 
Theory to children is still in manuscript 
form, but is to be published some time in 
the course of this year. It is being written 
and compiled by Mrs. Elizabeth Harris and 
Miss Mary Sims.” G., V. tells me to rec- 
ommend to those in search of elementary 
knowledge of the starry heavens “A Field 
Book of the Stars,” by William Tyler Ol- 
cott (Putnam), for with its diagrams and 
directions “any novice who knows the Dip- 
per when he sees it can easily identify any 
star-group, nebula, or individual star.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleabie. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, . 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
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A Year of 
Prophesying 
by H. G. Wells 


“Many of the articles gathered 
here reflect the recent visits that 
Mr. Wells has made to America, 
and all of them are in that chal- 
lenging and idealistic spirit which 
led Anatole France to describe 
him as “the greatest intellectual 
force in the English-speaking 
world.”— Boston Herald. 

“The range of subject matter is 
universal. Nothing of general 
import that men discussed during 
that twelvemonth escapes treat- 
ment. The manner is typically 
that of the world’s acknowledged 
super-journalist, fluent, confident 
and aggressive.”—New York Sun. 
$2.00 











Blind Man’s 
Buff 


by Louis Hemon 


The famous author of “Maria 
Chapdelaine” has given us an- 
other story— “Blind Man’s Buff”— 
a great conception and both in 
theme and treatment it forms an 
interesting contrast to the classi- 
cal Maria Chapdelaine. 

“From any pen it would be 
admirable. Coming from a French 
pen it is a tour de force,”— 
London Times. 

“The style is almost faultless.” 
New Republic. $2.00 





Two Plays 
by Sean O Casey 


“Ah, what can God do agen the 
stupidity o’ men!” cries Juno 
Boyle, and the words might serve 
as a text for these two plays, with 
their vivid portrayal of the recent 
chaos in Ireland, with fears, sus- 
picions, rumors of violence, mur- 
der, and sudden death on every 
hand. Die-hards, Black and Tans, 
and the innocent victims of fruit- 
less loyalties live again in these 
scenes from common life in a 
land where death seemed always 
lurking just outside the door. 
$2.25 


. Prices subject to change on publication 
The Macmillan Company 
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Points of View 


Open the Door 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

Since a flaw in a friend may not be tol- 
erated while the same rift in an enemy is a 
matter of no moment whatever, I feel an 
irresistible need to chide you a little—yes, 
indeed, more than a littl—for the haste or 
carelessness which permitted you to print the 
jejune and ill-digested review of Mrs. 
Conkling’s volume of poems, “Ship’s Log,” 
in your number of January 24th. I have 
no idea who wrote the review, which is 
unsigned, and I may be treading on the 
toes of some intimate friend in objecting to 
it, but it must be objected to in the interest 
of fair statement and well-considered criti- 
cism, It is quite clear that your reviewer 
never gained the slightest idea of the es- 
sence of the book, that she (the review reads 
as though it were written by a woman) 
brought to it a temperamental bias so in- 
imical to the whole attitude of the poems 
that they remained absolutely sealed to her, 
and all she could think to say was that she 
missed a certain lyrical touch which she had 
found in some of Mrs. Conkling’s earlier 
work, which touch seems to be inextricably 
bound up in her mind with the age-old pat- 
terns of rhyme and metre. And here is 
where I blame you, for so inelastic an in- 
dividual should never have been permitted 
to tap with the stick of the well-intentioned 
blind among the flowering borders of Mrs. 
Conkling’s verse. As an expression of opin- 
ion the review is well enough; as criticism 
it is an insult to the intelligence of your 
readers. 

I have no wish to open up the slumbering 
controversy as to what form is proper to 
verse. In the name of all the gods, let us 
stop measuring the intimate utterances of 
the human spirit, the sparks of colored fire 
caught from the burning bush of beauty, 
with rules and regulations. But there are 
many ways in which beauty manifests itself 
and to cry for one when obviously handed 
another is mere childish puerility. Criticism 
cannot properly be written by children, for 
children are always formalists and always 
intolerant; nor by the elderly suffering from 
a hardening of the arteries of receptivity; 
nor by the weary, who are momentarily de- 
prived of both zest and judgment, Under 
which of these titles your reviewer must be 
catalogued is known only to you. But 
whichever cap fits the culprit, the injury both 
to Mrs. Conkling and to her readers is a 
serious one. To my mind, who am neither 
very young, nor very old, nor in the least 
weary, who am not even protagonist of any 
particular form, in spite of much opinion to 
the contrary, this is far and away Mrs. 
Conkling’s best book, and I quite agree with 
Mr. Van Doren’s opinion printed on the 
cover: “I recognize in it extraordinary 
vigor and competence.” Mr. Van Doren be- 
lieves “it will be effective with an important 
audience,” but here I scarcely agree with his 
prophecy. The book is far too good, too 
gracious, too subtle for that. How many 
years has it taken Emily Dickinson to be 
effective with even a small audience? 

What Mrs, Conkling has done in this 
volume is to achieve a perfectly original 
utterance, based upon a highly individual 
response to life—life taken as experience, as 
vision, and as sound. Far from her work- 
manship being careless, as your reviewer 
quite ignorantly assumes, I think I have 
never beheld a more carefully chiselled tech- 
nique, a more lively sense of the value of 
words or the tones and cadences of speech, 
and certainly nowhere else in Mrs. Conk- 
ling’s poetry do we find anything like the 
passion and glamour which are here in 
poem after poem, notably in the “Diary 
Written on Peony Petals” and “Variations 
on a Theme.” 

Your reviewer praises “Maine Woods in 
Winter” for no reason that I can discover 
except that it is written in blank verse, a 
form which she recognizes as legitimate. 
The other, infinitely better Winter poem, 
“Invernal,” she does not mention—it escaped 
her. But all the things which escaped her 
can be seen by her criticism of the poem, 
“Monotonous?” In the first place, she 
leaves out the question mark in the title, 
thereby giving the poem no raison d’étre. 
But stop, I will quote it to point my argu- 
ment: 

Not while you labor from gilt noon of a 
November day 

Till ten o'clock of a brittle November night 

To carve my love like a piece of ivory 

Into a shape less difficult for you to recog- 
nize ! 


Your reviewer says: “It is to be regretted 
that the author has not put her work in a 


shape ‘less difficult to recognize’ as poetry. 
The ‘brittle’ night represents but the strik- 
ing form of imagery that is strikingly in- 
appropriate; and similar breaches of artistic 
taste occur throughout the book.” Thank 
Heaven they do! For this “brittle” Novem- 
ber night is admirable. What could better 
oppose the “gilt noon” of a November day 
—gilt, mind you, not gold, the full golden 
Midsummer midday is past, in its stead there 
is “gilt”’—and what is a November night if 
not “brittle,” crisp and withered with Sum- 
mer’s débris, a crackling blowing leaf? 
Mrs. Conkling’s imagery is of the kind 
which springs to a highly sentient mind in 
close contact with the thing of which she 
writes. No modern poet is so conversant 
with nature’s moods as Mrs. Conkling; that 
her expressions are startling is because they 
are so absolutely true. So, be it remarked, 
were Emily Dickinson’s. I wonder what 
your reviewer makes of Emily Dickinson— 
but soft! Emily Dickinson, even if her 
rhymes are often no rhymes at all, but mere 
assonances, did usually write in well-recog- 
nized metres, therefore much is to be for- 
given her. 


It is curious and significant that one of the 
things which the French are most interested 
in in contemporary American poetry is its 
rhythms. But to apprehend a rhythmic con- 
tour one must have an ear, no doubt. No 
one has ever denied that the French as a 
nation are possessed of unusual critical 
ability, and no one has ever claimed any such 
thing for Americans. Indeed, at this mo- 
ment, criticism in this country is at a dis- 
tressingly low ebb; as to poetry criticism, 
it is the despair of editors, as you and I, 
dear Sir, know only too well. In “Ship’s 
Log” Mrs. Conkling has let her sense of 
sound pattern have its way, and “H. D.” is 
the only poet today who equals her in her 
feeling for cadence. It must not be for- 
gotten that Mrs. Conkling is a trained mu- 
sician, who after years of study in Germany 
and Paris returned to this country with the 
intention of making her living as an organ- 
ist, a plan which only marriage prevented. 
In this volume, Mrs. Conkling, for the first 
time directly, has allowed her work to as- 
sume its natural rhythmic scope. And this 
is so, I believe, because it is the first volume 
in which the fusion between her inner and 
outer selves is in the least complete. This 
fusion is particularly interesting and deserves 
careful and sympathetic study. The very 
passion of the volume forced out of the 
circle some traits which had before been 
much more prominent, the rhymed pieces in 
the book could not quite get into the new 
stride, and the old was unconsciously out- 
worn. Later, perhaps, Mrs. Conkling may 
gain an even greater mastery over both 
forms, the metrical and the cadenced, but 
here we mark a distinct milestone toward 
depth, truth, and music. The book is mel- 
low with an Indian Summer glow, it pul- 
sates with the hot ardors of middle life, 
which are not the fires of youth, but some- 
thing sadder, richer, more devastatingly 
aflame. The poems are not all equal, but 
only a few seem superfluous. What does 
she say in “Variations”? 

So you would have me come to life, 
Breathe, burn, feel, 
I who had learned listlessness. 

In this book Mrs. Conkling comes to life, 
for all who have eyes to see beyond the 
shibboleths of the hour. Has our poetry 
criticism descended to a hair-splitting cackle 
of dogma? Shame on us then! Again I 
turn to her question: 

Is color nothing? 
Is it nothing to see a hill like a passton- 
flower? 

Is this truly nothing to us? If so, let us 
turn away from art, from the soul, from 
our own cry of starvation. Let us kill our 
poets with chilly, inept little estimates, and 
dig them up fifty years later to hand them 
belated laurels. 

Open the door of my mind 
And come in! 


she says again to her lover, to all who would 
be lovers of beauty. But to your reviewer 
let me say, “Not at home. Still your card 
shall be left on the hall table of my mind, 
at least, if perchance you care to trust me 
with it.” 

There is much ‘more I should like to say 
of Mrs. Conkling’s book, but this is not a 
review, it is a protest. I have been long 
away from the newspaper world, writing of 
John Keats, and my study of his life has 
led to the fullest realization of the cruelty 
of silly reviews. I protest, therefore, and 
thank you for the courtesy which allows 
space for my protestation. 

Amy LoweLL. 
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M. M., Tryon, N. C., asks if I will write 
of “Biographies Which One Must Not 
Miss Knowing” like Lady Burne-Jones’s 

| “Life of Burne-Jones” and Mrs. Ster- 
ling’s “Life of De Morgan and His Wife.” 
It positively makes me feel chilly, says 
she, to think there may be others of the 
same high variety which I have not read. 
Possibly you may turn your readers on 
the subject of inspired biographies, a fas- 
cinating theme to be discussed by people 
rather well up on biography. . . . A 
masterpiece in biography is an unending 
joy. 


Y most valuable contribution to such 

a discussion would be to tell all read- 
ers of this department to get a little paper- 
covered book by Wilbur L. Cross, Sterling 
Professor of English at Yale, called “An 
Outline of Biography from Plutarch to 
Strachey,” lately published by Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. Until you read this you 
would scarce believe that anything that 
covers so much space in forty small pages 
could move without a trace of hurry, or 
that anything so condensed could give such 
an effect of spaciousness. At the end is a 
list of 124 biographies from the story of 
Joseph in Genesis to this year’s autobiog- 
raphy of Mark Twain. I am glad that he 
includes the life of David in I and II Sam- 
uel, and if you read it in this new colloquial 
translation of Rev. Professor James Moffatt 
(Doran) as I have been doing of late, you 
will get it with a rush and sweep impossible 
to the statelier march of the Authorized 
Version. 


The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 


M. E., Newport, R. 1., is very anxious to 
find ten or twelve short plays of the sea 
as excellent as “Ile? by O’Netll, and 
“Moon Tide,’ by Colin Campbell 


Clements. 


FIND myself forced to adopt the method 

of the boy who when told upon exam- 
ination to name twelve animals indigenous 
to the Arctic Circle replied “six seals and 
six polar bears.” The works of Eugene 
O'Neill in “The Moon of the Caribbees” 
(Boni & Liveright) and “Thirst” will fur- 
nish plays that take place at sea, and sea- 
faring men figure in several others; there’s 
your six, and perhaps Mr. Clements has 
other plays of old salts to go with his 
thriller, the hair-raising ‘“Moon-Tide,” in 
“Plays for a Folding Theatre” (Appleton). 
But I do not know of others to put with 
them. “Outward Bound” takes place in 
what at least appears to be a steamer; Ros- 
tand’s “La Princess Lointaine” for two acts 
is on the deck of a ship; one act of Mase- 
field’s “Tragedy of Pompey the Great” 
is on deck, and one scene of R. H. Davis’s 
“The Dictator”; one act of J. K. Jerome’s 
“Miss Hobbs” in the cabin of a boat. Oh, 
yes, and “Peer Gynt” has one scene in a 
shipwreck and one in the ocean after it, 
and “Pinafore” is on shipboard. I can- 
not say that this list offers anything but 
variety. The one-acts for which M. E. is 
looking must be suggested, by readers of 
this department. 


E. M. M., Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, is 
to address a group of college girls on 
avenues of work now open to women. 


OR the subject in general, “Women 

and Work,” by Helen Bennett, (Apple- 
ton) is a book especially valuable to girls 
still in college and looking ahead to the 
best use of their powers and opportunities. 
Without making rigid categories, she indi- 
cates the types of mind likely to succeed in 
various types of work. For reports from 
the field by specialists who have succeeded in 
a great many trades and professions, the 
most comprehensive is “Careers for Wom- 
en,” edited by Catherine Filene (Houghton 
Mifflin). This is practical, detailed, and 
recent enough to be still good advice. 
“Women Professional Workers,” by Eliza- 
beth Kemper Adams, published by Mac- 
millan for the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, covers this im- 
portant department of the subject with 
great care; it is especially good for young 
college women either preparing to start 
work, or suspecting that they had better 
start over again at something else. 

A correspondent who asked lately for a 
book on vocations for younger girls to 
read will find the story “The House With 
Doors,” by Louise Hasbrouck (Woman’s 
Press), interesting. “The Girl and the 


“Job,” by Hoerle and Saltzberg (Holt), is 


another guidebook for younger prospective 
workers; in all these books changes in trade 
conditions may throw out quotations on 
wages, and they should not be taken too 
closely. 


————— 


The New Books 
Science 
(Continued from preceding page) 


TREE ANCESTORS. 
Past. By Epwarp W. Berry. Balt, 
more: Williams & Wilkins. 1924. $3, 
St. Bernard said “Trees and rocks yilj 

teach what thou canst not hear from a mag. 

ter.” That a professor of paleontology » 

Johns Hopkins should be quoting in this 

book Bernard of Clairvaux, who set By. 

rope on fire for the Crusades, is in no 
remarkable, for Professor Berry is himself 

a crusader. More than any other scientj 

man, except perhaps Beebe, he has that gj 

of putting into attractive and readable Eng. 
lish the significant facts of his chose 
science. Such writing is a boon to the gep. 
eral reader, and of immense value to scieng. 

For, just as the crusaders fired the imaging. 

tion of the world, men like Berry and Bee 

bring to the reading public a story that 
transcends the crusades in interest. 


A Glimpse into the 


Tree ancestors to most people would be 
likely to mean merely historical trees op 
some strange relic of tree growth like the 
Dragon Tree of the Canary Islands. Pro. 
fessor Berry shows us at once that all our 
living trees have their roots in a past 9 
much more ancient than our oldest historical 
records that history becomes a very modem 
episode in comparison. 


Tree fossils are not apt to interest the 
average man very much. He thinks of them 
mostly as pieces of marked rocks that some 
pathetically underpaid visionary spends his 
life fussing over. To all such this littl 
book of Professor Berry’s will come as a 
revelation. Here, for the first time in a 
popular book, one may read of the limitles 
significance of those bits of stone, in which 
nature has written an imperishable record 
of the drama of tree history. Many years 
o° work the author has spent on this sub- 
ject, and many and ponderous have been 
his contributions to scientific literature. But 
in this little book he has accomplished for 
the general reader the very thing that 
Bernard doubted—he has taught in a 
thoritative and attractive fashion that lesson 
of trees and rocks which “thou canst not 
hear from a master.” 


Reyuvenation. By Norman Haire. Ma 
millan. $2.75. 
Livinc Orcanisms. By Edwin S. Goodman§ 
Oxford. $2. 

Travel 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. By A 

Kippis. Knopf. 1924. 

Accounts of voyages of discovery made 
in former times retain a certain charm 
freshness when all the ephemeral horde o 
gossipy and elaborately illustrated travel 
volumes issued every year has departed into 
the limbo of “publishers? remainders.” 
Doubtless the reason is that these old books 
reproduce for our jaded imaginations some 
thing of the fascination and romance that 
lured these sailors and explorers forward to 
the unknown. We are, therefore, grateful 
for this new edition of the account written 
by a contemporary of Captain James Cook's 
life and work. Captain Cook was 
greatest discoverer in his time and country; 
indeed one of the greatest in British mat 
time history. If this book by the pails 
taking but uninspired Dr. Kippis lacks the 
vivid reality of much modern biography, It 
at least presents us with a clear and d 
picture of eighteenth century travel and ¢& 
ploration. Its interest for readers on 
side of the Atlantic will be increased by 
fact that its hero was entirely a self- 
man. 


England will always recognize Captalt 
Cook as one of her great pioneers of empl 
but we are able to offer his memory greate! 
meed of praise for his services ® 
geographical science and for his work ot 
the health and well-being of seafaring mé 
In a period when the conditions of life 
sea were always arduous and unhealt 
often deadly in their toll of human victit 
Captain Cook did much to improve the lo! 
of the common sailor. 


The account of Cook’s death is pitiful 
reading and one is resentful of the mixtur 
of cowardice and utter imbecility which 
responsible for the tragedy—another sad & 
ample of the waste of noble human ma 
through sheer stupidity. 


Mont Branec. By Roger Tissot. Medici a 
ciety. $2.50. . 
Bornzo. By Oscar Cook. 


$5. 
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AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


OOKS and pamphlets, mainly relating 
to the American Revolution, from the 
fibrary of Guy M. Walker of this city, 
were sold at the Anderson Galleries Febru- 
ary 4- A few of the more unusual items 
and the prices realized were the following: 
Moultrie (William). “Memoirs of the 
American Revolution,” 2 vols., 8vo, orig- 
jnal calf, New York, 1802. $29. 
Burgoyne (John). “A State of the Ex- 
pedition from Canada, as laid before the 
House of Commons,” map, 4to, original 
calf, London, 1780. Accompanying this 
work is the original correspondence of 
General Burgoyne, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State, relative to his command in 
Ireland, and imploring the King’s ac- 
ceptance of his resignation, together with 
copies of the replies to same, in all ten 
lengthy documents, dated 1782-84. $120. 
Dummer (Jeremiah). “A Defence of the 
New England Charters,” 8vo, boards, Bos- 


ton, 1745- $30. 
Evans (Lewis). ‘Geographical, His- 
torical, Political, Philosophical and Me- 


” original colored map, 4to, 


Rare 


chanical Essays, 
unbound, in case, Philadelphia, 1755. 
with map. $110. 

Gordon (William). “Rise, Progress and 
Establishment of the Independence of the 
United States of America,” maps, 4 vols., 
§vo, half morocco, London, 1788. With 
the Lefferts bookplate. $42.50. 

Kejth (Sir William). “History of the 
British Plantations in America,” maps, 4to, 
half morocco, London, 1738. The author 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


was governor of Pennsylvania from 1717 
to 1726. $37.50. 

Murray (Jares). “An Impartial His- 
tory of the War in America,” plan of Bos- 
ton with portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, calf, New- 
castle upon Tyne, 1782. $25. 

Oldmixon (John). “The British Empire 
in America, containing the History of the 
Discovery, Settlement, Progress and Present 
State of all the British Colonies,” maps, 2 
vols., calf, London, 1708. $30. 

Pownall (Thomas). “A Typographical 
Description of . . . North America . . . 
and the Middle British Colonies,” map, 
folio, morocco, London, 1776. $50. 

The library of Elbert A. Young of St. 
Paul, Minn., and selections from the library 
of Guy M. Walker of this city, were sold 
on February 2, 565 lots bringing $6,012.50. 
A few representative lots and the prices 
brought were the following: Mark Twain’s 
“Writings,” 25 vols., 8vo, cloth, Hartford, 
1899-1907. Limited edition de luxe, 
$50; Defoe’s “Novels and Miscellaneous 
Writings,” 20 vols., 12mo, half vellum, 
Oxford, 1840-1, $40; Eugene Field’s 
“Writings in Prose and Verse,” 12 vols., 
12mo, boards, New York, 1896, limited 
Japan paper edition, $490; Halkett and 
Laing’s “Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonomyous Literature of Great Britain,” 
4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, Edinburgh, 
1882-8, $38; Bret Harte’s “Writings,” 19 
vols., 8 vo, buckram, Boston, 1896-1903, 
author’s autograph edition, $105; Kipling’s 
“Writings in Prose and Verse,” 28 vols., 
8vo, cloth, New York, 1897-1920, out- 
ward bound edition, $57.50, and Motley’s 


“Works,” 17 vols., 8vo, levant morocco, 
New York, 1900, Netherlands edition, $25. 


AT THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


IRST editions of nineteenth century 

authors, the collection of Elmer E. 
Chandler, and a selection of duplicates from 
the library of Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, 
were sold on February 5. The highest price, 
$5,000, was paid by Thomas J. Gannon for 
the original manuscript of Stevenson’s 
“Catriona,” regarded as one of the finest 
manuscripts of this author offered for sale 
in this country. A copy of the original 
privately printed edition of Stevenson’s 
play “The Hanging Judge,” published in 
Edinburgh in 1887, went to Wajter M. 
Hill of Chicago for $1,550. A copy of 
“Echoes,” by Rudyard Kipling and his sis- 
ter Beatrice, printed in Lahore, India, in 
1884, fetched $1,150. A fine copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer went to Thomas Gannon 
for $525. An autographed copy of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s “The Torrent and the 
Night Before,” the author’s first book, 
brought the record price of $350. Both 
sessions of the sale was well attended and 
competition was lively and many prices 
were high. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY 


HE typographical library of Oscar 

Aurelius Morgner will be sold at the 
Anderson Galleries March 4 and 5. This 
collection is rich in early works on the 
origin of printing and its development in 
different countries during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and there are many im- 
portant volumes on bookbinding, paper 
manufacture, and kindred crafts. Among 
the items of unusual interest may be men- 
tioned the rare first edition of Richard 
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Atkynss “The Origin and Growth of Print- 
ing,” London, 1664; the first edition of 


Schopperus’s . “Panoplia Omnium __Illiber- 
alium Mechanicarum aut Sedentiarum 
Artium Genera Continens,” Francefurti, 


1568, with 130 woodcuts by Jost Aman, in 
a handsome inlaid binding by Samblancx- 
Weckesser; Stradanus’s “Nova Reporta,” 
with its engraved copper-plates, of which 
only two or three perfect copies are known; 
Bigmore and Wyman’s “Bibliography of 
Printing,” 3 vols., London, 1880-6, very 
scarce when complete; Bodinis ‘“Manuale 
Tipographico,” 2 vols., Parma, 1818; Al- 
fred Franklins “Histoire de la Bibliothéque 
Mazarine,” Paris, 1863, one of six copies 
on China paper, formerly owned by Joseph 
Knight; Fry’s “Pantographia,” London, 
1799, one of two large paper copies printed 
on vellum; Claudin’s “Histoire de l’Im- 
primerie en France au XVe et XVIe 
Siécle,’ 4 vols., Paris, 1900-13, the most 
important work on the history of French 
printing, compiled by order of the French 
Government; Johnson’s “Typographia; or, 
the Printers’ Instructor,” 4 vols., London, 
1824, a fine copy on the largest, thickest 
paper; Maittaire’s “Annales Tyograhici,” 
3 vols, Hagae-Comitum, 1719-22; and 
Thomas’s “History of Printing in America,” 
2 vols., Worcester, 1810, a delightful copy 
of the first edition, containing an autograph 
letter of Isaih Thomas, together with his 
bookplate engraved by Paul Revere. 
es Ss 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany has issued a descriptive folio booklet 
displaying Frederick W. Goudy’s new face 
of “Italian Old Style” which is a beautiful 
piece of typography in itself. It was de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers and printed at the 
Rudge Press. 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS : 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 6 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 
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BARGAIN OFFERS 





BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
a clean, well-selected and richly varied stock 
of books in all branches of Art, Science and 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
ows and intelligent service. Correspondence so- 
licited, Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
Inc, 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 


Stuyvesant 1383. 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 














tired ones. Write for terms. Your book wants 
will be promptly attended to. Brussels Book 
Exchange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BOOK BARGAIN CATALOGUE NO. 5 
MAILED FREE. Hundreds of 
wonderful new books, different subjects. Save 
50% to 85%. Seiffers, National Booksellers, 
755 Westchester Ave., New York. 


Just issued. 





RARE EDITIONS 
RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New York, 
dealers in old historical books, Christian Sci- 
ence literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 











FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
Catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d St., New York. 





1925 CATALOGUES. 122—Travel, Topog- 
raphy and Ethnology. 123—Geology, Palzon- 
tology and Mineralogy (including the privately- 
Purchased library of Sir Jethro Teall, F.R.S.). 
124—~English Literature, with many “Associa- 
tion” volumes. Post free on request to Dulau 
and Company, Ltd., 34, 35 and 36 Margaret 
Da London, W. (1). Established 1792. 

au and Co., Ltd., with whom one now 
Mociates volumes of especial bibliographical 
"—New York Times. 


i — 


FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
Condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
pa etaphs relating to the Drama. Books by 
omy Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 

© prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. Ox- 

ford Books Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith,’ 42 
- Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 





ee, 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
» Mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


YIIM 


THE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
FALSTAFF. Originally published 1796. Re- 
printed 1924 in Limited Edition of 700 by Pyn- 
son Printers. Beautiful reproduction of orginal 
type-face, paper and title page. Harper and 
Brothers, Special Order Department, New York, 
N. Y. 





PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS. Authors Pre- 
sentation copies. Catalogues gratis. Antiquar- 
ian Book Company, Stratford-upon-Avon, Eng- 
land. 





For Booklovers, 


The 


THE BIBLIO MAGAZINE. 
Fourth Year. Subscription one dollar. 
Biblio Co., Pompton Lakes, N. J. 





SPECIALISTS 





WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligations. The 
Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 








TO READ RARE OR UNUSUAL BOOKS 
it is no longer necessary to buy them. Persons 
of cultivated tastes are now able to read and 
enjoy, at small expense, literary treasures 
hitherto available only to individual collectors. 
Limited editions, Biography, Curiosa, Anthropol- 
ogy, Classics, Translations, Facetiz. When writ- 
ing, kindly state occupation or profession. 
Esoterika Biblion Society, 45 West 45th St., 





SEXOLOGICAL LITERATURE Descriptive 
Circulars Free. American Library Service, Dept. 
103, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Our stock is most complete. Send for 
catalogue stating language ‘esired. Schoenhof’s, 
387 Washington Street. Bosten, Mass. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


LITERARY RESEARCH. Writers — Don’t 
hamper your creative talents! Let us do the 
digging. Data furnished for articles, essays, 
and lectures. Manuscript typing, editing, and 
criticizing. Translations. Reasonable rates. 
Southern Literary Bureau, Box 1035, New Or- 
leans, La. Dept. S. 











ADVICE. Professional 

suggested; sales ar- 
ranged by publisher’s advisor, former member 
Munsey staff, contributor to Literary Review, 
International Book Review, New Republic, etc. 
Short stories: $5.00. Novel’s: $10.00. Inclose 
remittance. KENNETH FUESSLE, 6 East 8th 
Street, New York. 


LANGUAGES 


MANUSCRIPT 


criticism; corrections 








GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Va. 








WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94: Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West 40th, New York. 


GENERAL ITEMS 








BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher 
St., New York City. Spring 8516. 





BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 





CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
second-hand books. Books also bought. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 


Sixth Ave., New York. 





THE INDIANS; local his- 
Catalogs on request. The 
312 West 34th Street, 


THE WEST; 
tory; genealogy. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 
New York. 





THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Pougal St., New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 


THE GOLDEN GALLEON Magazine is 
laden with treasure for you: $1.00 per year. 
Golden Galleon, 817 Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE of most inter. 
esting books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT contains the 
most unique list of odd, out-of-the-way, strange 
and unusual books, autographs, manuscripts and 
prints. Send for it. Opera Book Shop, 58 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Ernest Dowson’s DILEMMAS, $1.75. Inter- 
esting catalogue sent on request. GOTHAM 
BOOK MART, 51 West 47th Street (Bryant 
5812). 





CODE BOOKS 





BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose. Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct. S. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manw 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 
Editer), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohie. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialise 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga 
tion for thie service. Announcements free 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene 
alogies, English publications, special items, ete. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 
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LONDON’S 
Sensation! 





A ragged nomad 
with young lips 
prating the argot 
of four languages 
. . . aflame 
of genius... 


The 


Constant 


Nymph 


Margaret Kennedy 


The Constant Nymph is the 
most widely talked of book in 
London today. The Con- 
stant Nymph was selected by The 
London Times, along with one 
book each by Galsworthy, Mase- 
field and E, M. Forster as one of 
the four most notable novels of 
1924. 
never write about contemporary 


Literary people who 


books have written in long, un- 
solicited praising The 
Constant Nymph. oo ty 
says Augustine Birrell, “one of 


letters 


the best novels, old or new, that 

has ever absorbed the reader’s 
* 

attention.” 


At book- 


stores, $2. Doubleday, Page & Co. 








The Phoenix Nest 


ERUSING one of the thousand and 

twenty-five copies of B. R.’s “Famous 
Historye of Herodotus” of the sixteenth 
century, that now, thanks to Alfred Knopf is 
being brought out in America in the Second 
Series of the-famous Tudor Translations,-— 
perusing this sumptuously bound and print- 
ed volume, we say, we seemed transported 
into a realm beyond time where we heard 
the voice of the famous Halicarnassian, pro- 
ceeding in the unfolding of manifold ob- 
servations somewhat on this order: 

Soe by as many dayes travell as yee take 
from Elephantina to Meroe, you shall come 
to a kind of people named Neuyorkers, 
which is to say clerkes of substance runna- 
gate to the artes, which have a wyne un- 
lawfulle to incharme and make drunken the 
senses of those who have theyre braynes in 
theyre bootlegge. Passe by water eight dayes 
voyage, till such time as you arrive at the 
chiefe and Metropolitane city of the coun- 
trey, the people whereof, only of all the 
Gods worship Bacchus, whome they reverence 
with exceeding zeale and devotion albeit in 
secret. These men being whilome souldyers in 
the time of King Woodrowwilsone are now 
busied at theyre sundrie taskes in a City of 
bricke layd and mortared together with 
leade and iron and foure-square stone most 
profitable and commodious, such as never 
Cyrus undertaking a journey to Babylon 
mighte have conceived thorough his wit. 
So huge is that City in bignesse that they 
which inhabit the middle and lower partes 
thereof are flatly ignorant of the delight 
and pastime and all kind of pleasaunt recre- 
ation of them that do inhabit the heights, 
or, as they say, the Morninge Side. 

The language used in Neuyorke is not 
all one, but reduced and brought to sundry 
properties and formes of speech, there being 
some that do refuse to defile or pollute 
themselves with the idiome of the streete, 
being clepen Eyebrowes, and others of as 
devyne nature and deity, geving lyke honor 
and reverence to the Sunne, the Moone, the 
Earth, the Fyre, the Water, and the Wyndes, 
who do buckle and pray to Urania and in 
lyke manere to that devynity unknowne to 
the Aegyptians which they do designate as 
the Amurricane Mercury. 

& & 


The Puritanes having held the dominion 
of Amurrica the higher for terme of 300 
yeares, the fyrst that have made insurrec- 
tion and rebelled agaynst them was Aychel 
Meneken, who behaving himselfe manfullye 
and couragiouslye in the behalfe of liberty 
shoke off the yoke of bondage, and deliv- 
ered himselfe into new slavery and servitude 
to the Amurricane language. 

The Medes dwelling here and there .in 
the Mede el QOueste, scattered by villages, 
raise bothe corne, dourah and sinclairlewis, 
who earlie answered his father: Deare 
father I hold you excused, yet in my fancy 
I am takinge diligent heede to the manners 
of this my village being as I feele myself 
appoynted a judge to bringe salvaytion to 
these Medes. Therat the Critickes, moved 
with the good report and fame of hys 
Justice, came in flocks, having bene foyled 
and put to the worst by the injurious verdite 
of Senta Menta Listes respecting this ‘onde. 

Artemis of the Medel Ouesternes is called 
Willacatha, in Arabia Willa, by the Per- 
sians Catha. The ceremonies ordayned by 
them to bee kept and observed in time of 
sacrifice are these. They neyther set up any 
aulter, or kindle any fyres at all, omittinge 
also to dispute the booksayles, but being 


met together is one place do all abase them- 
selves upon theyre faces saying: How much 
more is Willa to be honoured thanne Zona- 
gale or Suckowe! Hail Willa! 
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And many of the Neuyorkers will worke 
their owne peril, laying open to each other 
the true meaning and sence of their dreames, 
having more stomache for sleepy fantasie 
even, and that in no defect of courage, than 
the Magician Freudanyung, who not long 
tyme since fel into a dreame which rightly 
foretolde and shewed him the great mis- 
fortune and misery wherein strayed man- 
kinde for lacke of Psyko-analysisse. He be- 
ing accepted as an oracle very auncient and 
of long continuance, his prophecy is now 
situate chiefly in this same Neuyorke, whether 
the Neuyorkeres at this time send to advise 
in their affayres, demaunding what they may 
do in this or that case that might seme most 
acceptable and approved of Freudanyung. 

The cause why, in this londe, creatures 
unreasonable are so highly honoured of this 
people, I may not without breach of piety 
reveale; neverthelesse about the beastes that 
breede and multiplye in the region, suche is 
their order. - Such beasts as are tame and 
come to hand be clepen taxicabbes of which 
there are the yelows, the checkere, the 
greene, the redde, and manie of soundinge 
name. Foure moneths in the yeare, chiefly 
in the winter season, these seeke their monie 
from Men and their meate from God by 
the meanes of their meatre, whiche makethe 
the fare to waxe to huge and infinite great- 
nesse, the egge at the first being not much 
bigger than a goose egge, whence it is 
swollene by the quartere and the halfe of 
a mile. The Gunnemanne, too, hath eyes 
in the backe of his head, bobbed haire oft 
and teeth cf passing bignesse. His claws 
are very strong and greate. Living in the 
taxicabbe, it commeth to passe that his handes 
are ever fulle of automatickes, which slee- 
eth and putteth to route the jewellere and 
droug-store clerke, despite of the coppes 
which chace and pursue these most odious 
and pestilent beastes. 

‘the Neuyorkeres, it liking them all to 
leave some common monument or works 
behinde them to the continuance of their 
memorie, have wroughten a Laberinth or 
maze underneathe their citie, in whose great 
hailes be dragones of fierie breathe con- 
tinualle chacing and roaringe through the 
sundry turnings and windings. Also, above 
this Laberinth are pyres or towres of stone 
as the Metropolitane, the Woolworthe and 
the Singere, the seconde with pictures of 
many straunge beastes hewn out and carven 
of stone in its centraule halle. 

Now the chiefe ministratoure of this citie 
is clepen Eye-lanne, who resideth not in this 
citie save at brief intervalles, but liv- 
eth chieflie in the hotte Southe, where sturd- 
ilie he swimmethe and chaceth the Golf- 
balle because of controversy and trouble, 
intermedling and discussion of trafficke in 
the unquiete Northe. Leaving therefore his 
aldzimenne in order and array, he with- 
drawethe himselfe asyde to the puttinge- 
grecne, disporting himselfe with dauncing, 
and meditating those revenewes and pensions 
which every moneth in the yeare are duely 
payde and yeelded to the Crowne.. And he 
lamentethe the pennes of the self-sp- 
poynted scribes. . . . 

Which saying, the voice of the Halicar- 
nassian ceased. And there was silence un- 
der heaven for the space of an hour. 

W. R. B. 





“A whale of a tale! 
You've got the big seller of 1925,” says one of the 
many booksellers who are boosting 


BEAU GESTE 


By PERCIVAL C. WREN 





Author of “The Wages of Virtue’ 


So when we say this mystery story of the French 
Foreign Legion fighting in Africa before the 
Great War is a corking good yarn, we also say, 
“Don’t take our word for it—ask your bookseller!” 


5th Printing! 


$2.00 





Publishers 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


New York 




















TRIMBLERIG 


By Laurence Housman 


“Even apart from its literary merits 
its. unerring eye for the details of iy 
hero’s stage properties, and its stah 
bing, Swiftian irony, it deserves to be 
widely read by Americans.” —Saturday 
Review. 

“An extraordinarily well-done piece 
of satire... highly amusing. .. . Few 
living men have had the opportunity of 
seeing themselves so completely take 
to pieces and all their flaws made th 
subject for public jeers as this ‘Eng 
lish political giant’ who appears to wy 
as the Rev. Jonathan Trimblerigg, If 
Trimblerigg doesn’t very quickly be 
come a much-discussed and wi 
read book, we shall be genuinely dip 
appointed.” —New York Evening Pou, 


THE MENTAL AGILITY 
BOOK 


(The Complete Puzzle Book, $2.00) 


“A compendium of brain twisters 
which will require a winter’s work to 
solve. The farthest north in the cm 
rent fashion.”—Laurence Stallings, in 
The World. 

“We commend this book to all whoar 
looking for indoor entertainment.” 
Saturday Review. 













BEGGARS 
OF LIFE 


By Jim Tally 


H. L. Mencken: “The best bookof 


its kind I have ever encountered?” 


“In candor of revelation, Mr. Tully 
out-Rousseaus Rousseau.” — Boston 


Evening Transcript. 2nd __ printing 
$3,00 


WINDOWS. 
FACING - 
WEST 


By Virginia MacFadye 


“Through these windows streams % 
blazing light of truth. Miss Ma 
Fadyen has captured some of the el 
sive stuff of life and her book sta# 
far above the average popular n 
—The Fo 
“If I were a woman I should regard Il 
as traitorous to my sex, so ruthlesst 
in its veracity.’—SAMUEL Hopki 
ADAMS. ‘$e 
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